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Those Were The Days 

1. THE IRON GOD 



I have attempted in this little book to record some of the incidents and experiences in 
the life of a District Commissioner in Rhodesia and Zimbabwe during the 36 years 
between 1946 and 1981, which saw the phasing out of the colonialist era and the 
coming into being of the new nation of Zimbabwe. It is in no way a technical book and 
I have attempted to record all facets of a District Commissioner's life in as entertaining 
a way as possible without digressing in an erudite manner into the realms of 
ethnology, law and custom. I have tried to be as non-controversial as possible, because 
I live in Zimbabwe and have my loyalty to Zimbabwe. 

For the benefit of my readers who are not familiar with the new names of various 
districts, towns and rivers, I have in most cases retained the old names. From a 
chronological point of view, I should have used the word "Native Commissioner" for 
events up to 1962 and "District Commissioner" thereafter, but that would have been 
most awkward and so I have used "District Commissioner" throughout except where it 
is necessary from the context to use the former version. 

Trevor Hemans 

Bulawayo 

Zimbabwe 



The searing heat of the day to come had yet to make itself felt as we walked in the 
dawn light along a winding path in the Zambesi Valley. We had camped the previous 
night on the outskirts of the village of the custodian of Chingombe, the iron god, and 
as the new Native Commissioner of the Urungwe District, I was privileged to be one 
of the few who were allowed to visit Chingombe. After walking about 250 metres 
through some mopane veld we came across a scrupulously swept clearing, some 10 
metres wide, in which was constructed a miniature hut made of unplastered poles with 
a thatched roof and a simple door made of poles. As we reached the outer edge of the 
clearing the custodian asked us to be seated, and sitting himself, he started to clap his 
hands in a slow and rhythmic Shona honorific style, while shouting Chingombe's 
praise names and announcing the arrival of visitors. We joined in the clapping, seated 
on the sandy soil, whilst the rising sun could be seen shining red through the bare 
poles of the little hut. 

Having received Chingombe's silent agreement to the visit, we came closer and sat 
down again whilst the custodian, still voicing praise-names, opened the door and 
removed a reed mat. Then the god was taken from his shrine. We perceived a 
fabrication some 60 centimetres high, of what appeared to be thin wrought iron, with 
one central column to which were attached a configuration of crooked arms. The point 
of the figure was pushed reverently into the ground through the reed mat that had been 
unfurled, so that it was free-standing. Then from the hut were brought six small 
elephant tusks which were arranged three on each side together with a wooden dish, 
the barrel of a muzzle-loader and some rolls of black cloth. I handed over the roll of 
black cloth that I had been advised to bring with me and this the custodian placed with 
the rest. 



After a while he indicated that we should leave whilst he returned Chingombe to his 
shrine, and so we said our farewells, and departed, to carry on with our Zambesi 
patrol. 

It was part of a District Commissioner's duties to be aware of everything that went on 
in his district, and what a pleasure it was in an instance such as the visit to the little 
iron god. 

There are numerous versions as to the origin of Chingombe, one of which is that 
originally he was a chief of a Zambian tribe who, about 150 years ago, moved with his 
people across the Zambesi river and entered the domain of the local Makorekore, 
eventually settling at a salt pan. When the Makorekore came on their annual salt- 



collection safari they were refused permission to gather salt. After discussing the 
matter they mounted an attack on Chingombe's people but were soundly defeated. 
Retiring in confusion they decided to resort to other means and so they left a beautiful 
maiden at the water hole from which Chingombe's people drew their water. There she 
was found in the morning and taken to Chingombe, who was struck by her beauty and 
took her to be his wife. (We are not told how the usual pre-marriage ceremonies were 
conducted in the absence of her guardian!) On the first night as he lay sleeping beside 
her, she took a knife which she had concealed and slit his throat. Blood gushed forth 
and formed a river of blood which washed them both away never to be seen again. In 
the morning the Makorekore arrived and found the bloody river. In fear they fled, and 
the river turned to water and is still there today, now called the Masikoti. 

Some years later a young man was walking by the Chewore river, into which the 
Masikoti flows, when he saw an iron figure lying in the sand. As he approached it, it 
spoke, informing him that it was Chingombe, who wished to return home. He decreed 
that the young man was to be his mouth-piece and that he and his descendants should 
care for him forever after. 

And so it was that he was returned to his people and became their god from whom, to 
this day, they seek rain, health and good fortune. 

When I visited him, he was resident in what is now known as the Chewore Safari area 
but in one of the numerous movements of people to which the African people were 
subjected, he and his custodian and their neighbours were loaded onto lorries some 
twenty years ago and moved to the neighbouring communal land. This I understand 
was done with due reverence and propitiation and Chingombe and his possessions, 
together with his custodian, had a 5-tonne lorry all to themselves. 

I enjoyed 36 years service in the Southern Rhodesian Department of Native Affairs 
(later Internal Affairs) and this is just one the of interesting incidents in which I was 
privileged to participate. My father, Mr H N Hemans, was one of the early Native 
Commissioners of Southern Rhodesia, and wrote a fascinating book, " Log of a Native 
Commissioner" printed by Witherby in 1935 and reprinted by Books of Rhodesia in 
1971. It was this book of his, which I read over and over again, that decided my career 
- in fact, I never had any ambitions but to become a Native Commissioner, 
unfortunately foregoing a university education that was offered to me in favour of 
joining the Native Affairs department at the age of 16. My father was unable 
personally to influence my choice of career as he had died when I was six years old. 
However, I am sure he would have been pleased with my choice. It was rather 
poignant that I was one of the last, if not the last Native Commissioner to be appointed 
to that post in 1962, just before I visited Chingombe. Thereafter to avoid giving 
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offence to the increasingly sensitive African population, the title was changed to 
District Commissioner, and the department became the Ministry of Internal Affairs. 



The change of name came about as a result of two commissions of inquiry into the 
Southern Rhodesian Public Service - first the Robinson Commission and then the 
Paterson Commission. 

In a nutshell, what was recommended for the old Native Affairs Department was 
fundamental change which was designed to destroy the department by removing its 
judicial functions and its agricultural functions, then merge it into the Ministry of 
Local Government. The theory behind this was put in this way - " Sapiental authority 
cannot be exercised in the form of advice to a person over whom structural authority is 
also exercised by the same agent. In other words, it is impossible for the Native 
Commissioner to advise and his advise accepted as such, without the feeling of the 
persons advised, that this is not advice but command". 

Similarly, it was felt that the division of Native Agriculture should be removed and 
added to the Department of Conservation and Extension which was the body 
responsible for commercial agriculture. It was felt that all agricultural extension in the 
country should be merged and have ready access to the research and specialist 



And so our judicial functions (except for civil cases between Africans) were stripped 
from us and later the agricultural division joined "Conex" for a while but later reverted 
back to us for a few years before it was finally irrevocably absorbed by "Agritex" - the 
Department of Agriculture, Technical and Extension Services. 

While we accepted that the titles "Native Affairs Department" and "Native 
Commissioner" were anachronistic and no longer acceptable, we fought hard against 
the title "District Secretary" that the commission wanted to bestow on us. We wanted 
to be called "District Commissioner" and we won our case. It is a strange and rather 
interesting little story that the present government, having changed our title from 
District Commissioner to Assistant Secretary (Development) about-faced and decided 
to bestow the title "District Administrator" on the black successors to the District 
Commissioners. Paterson had said in his report "The title District Administrator 
smacks of colonialism which is an anathema to Rhodesians". How much more should 
it be an anathema to black Zimbabwean rulers! 

Paterson went on to say "It would seem to me that local government and District 
administration must be merged into one. What is left of Native Affairs, after removal 
of the Department of Agriculture and of the judicial functions, is local government, 



synonymous with District Administration. The Native Affairs Department has done a 
fine piece of work, but as such it is no longer needed - requiescat in gloriam". 



My first two years as a very junior clerk (the post was later to be changed to the more 
dignified "cadet") were not at all after the life-style depicted in my father's book. 
There were no Zambesi patrols and none of the excitement of life in the wild blue 
yonder. Instead, on 2nd January 1946 I was put into the tax office of the Native 
Commissioner's office in Bulawayo where I was given a chair in the middle of the 
office and was told to sit and watch what was going on. Large and impressive ex- 
servicemen (it was just after the Second World War) were seated at tables place 
against the windows, through which those who wished to pay tax put their registration 
certificates and £1.00. 

After a couple of hours I became extremely bored as no-one was taking any notice of 
me and I was much too frightened to get up and see how the tax payments were being 
handled. My boredom was rudely interrupted by a lovely young lady who waltzed into 
the office, saw me sitting in solitary state there and saying "Oh, is this the new clerk?", 
and to my horror sat herself on my lap and gave me a big hug and a kiss. That 
certainly broke the ice and the large young men at the windows decided to notice me 
and bring me into the team. 

The tax being paid was the annual amount payable under the blatantly discriminatory 
"Native Tax Act". This was a device common to nearly all colonies, certainly in 
Africa, by which the administration kept a check on the indigenous male adult 
population of each district. From a base line in about 1900 District Commissioners 
listed by name each male over the age of 18 in a tax register, and issued a registration 
certificate giving the subjects tribal particulars, and district number. Failure to possess 
a registration certificate was a criminal offence, and so fathers used to bring their sons 
when approaching the age of 16 to the District Commissioner's office, and they were 
duly registered in what was called a prospective addition ledger, the details of which 
were duly entered into the main tax register in time for the tax year in which the 
subject turned 18. Thereafter, the young men become the responsibility of the "kraal" 
(village) head, who was expected to collect from him his annual due of £1.00. 
However, those working in town or working in other districts could pay there, and 
advice of his payment was sent to his home district for crediting in the register. Non- 
indigenous Africans did not escape the net and their payment were credited in registers 
in what is now known as the Central Alien Tax Bureau. The highlights of those rather 
dull first years was when I was sent out in the Ford or Chev to collect tax from the 
Railways or from the factories which were beginning to be set up in Bulawayo. 
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Another method of revenue collection and a check on influx into urban areas, was a 
dreadful thing called a "town Pass". The employer of every adult African male had to 
pay one shilling per month to enable that African to live and work in an urban area. 
Fortunately, one could pay six shillings for a six month pass, which eased the load. 
Anyone found in town without a pass or permit to seek work, would be prosecuted. 



The collection of tax in the rural districts was totally different to that in town and 
much more interesting for the staff concerned, as it entailed patrols into what were 
known as "native reserves" later changed to "tribal trust lands". Notification would be 
sent out by messenger well in advance of the District Commissioner's programme of 
tax collection and we would go out for a week or two at a time to selected venues 
where rest-huts had been built. In my day, unfortunately, I was never stationed at a 
district where foot patrols took place, as they did in my father's time. As described in 
his book, he used to leave his district headquarters at Gokwe for a patrol lasting 
several months with his camping kit, tax registers, medical equipment and everything 
required for a long, arduous and exiting journey, packed into suitable containers on 
the heads of sixty carriers. The Zambesi patrol started from Gokwe, and struck out for 
the mighty river west of the present Binga. On reaching the river, part of the convoy 
transferred to dug-out canoes and part kept to the bank, the whole retinue making 
leisurely progress down-stream to what used to be the entrance to Kariba Gorge before 
it was inundated. Thence they made their way home overland. A stop was made at 
predestined places where a conference was held with the local chief and his elders, tax 
was collected, marriages registered, civil cases on appeal from the chief were heard, 
wounds were dressed and generally all manner of complaints were dealt with. These 
included the depredations caused by big game amongst the crops and stock, resulting 
sometimes in the patrol halting for a time whilst elephants or lion were hunted. What a 
wonderful life - can anyone blame a young man for wanting to follow in father's 
footsteps! 

However tame it might have seemed setting forth by motor car for one week, it was 
still very exiting and the highlight of the job. We had to make use of all sorts of 
vehicles in those days just after the war. I well remember the two door, 1937 Ford V8 
sedan we had in Belingwe. Then we had forced on us an extraordinary vehicle called a 
Ford Pilot, which though made in Britain had an American V8 engine and a pick-up 
body only about 4 feet long. They were very low slung and totally unusable for bush 
work. 

The tax patrol would eventually consist of the District Commissioner or the Assistant 
District Commissioner with one clerk, and three or four native messengers (later called 
District Assistants). Procedure was an early rise followed by a substantial breakfast 
prepared by one of the District Assistants trained in the culinary arts. Then depending 
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on the weather, a table was set up on the verandah of the rest hut, or under a nearby 
tree, and the tax register and receipt book would be opened, the chief invited to come 
and sit nearby to answer any queries, and each Kraal head called up in turn. The 
names of the men entered under his name were read out and he would indicate in 
respect of each one whether his money was present or not. If not, he would be asked 
where the defaulter was to be found and the address noted in the register for follow-up 
later. If a man died this would be noted so that his name could be written off. 

By this means, the District Commissioner kept a close check on the whereabouts of 
the men in the district, a means of census and very often very useful in police 
investigations. Realising the burden the collection of the money placed on the kraal 
head, whose responsibility it was to seek out every man listed under his name, the 
government later devised a scheme whereby a 10% collection fee was refunded to 
him. 

And so the day continued until all the kraal heads had paid. We designed it so that we 
did not work much later than noon, even though a tax patrol was often combined with 
the registration of marriages and the receipt of all types of petitions or complaints. 
When Native Tax was first imposed, it was fixed at ten Shillings, and it was only 
around 1910 that it was raised to £1.00. When assessing the age of an elderly man who 
presented himself for exemption from tax, a statement "Khade ngangithela itshumi" 
(long ago I used to pay ten shillings) was evidence of his age. Then it was raised to 
one pound, but for each successive registered wife after the first one, an additional 
charge of ten shillings was made. One outstanding example of flourishing polygamy 
was a hale and hearty old man in the Gutu district with 48 wives and , by coincidence, 
48 daughters and 52 sons. Tax was raised to £2.00 for a while but in a conciliatory 
gesture was lowered again to £1.00 before it was finally abolished in about 1970 as 
being discriminatory. 

It was a District Commissioner's duty and ambition to achieve as close to 100% 
payment of tax in his district as possible, and we were kept very busy on follow-up 
after the initial collection. 
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2. THE GHOST HERDS 

Apart from the main tax collection, patrols were mounted for the collection of dipping 
fees, dog tax, council rates, and where applicable, crown land rents. It is well known 
that to this day there is a tendency for the African to regard his cattle as money in the 
bank and of course this was much more deep-seated many years ago, with the result 
that the communal lands have been suffering ever increasing deterioration of natural 
resources by overstocking, which is relieved from time to time by nature imposing its 
own destocking programmes through disastrous droughts. The administration had, 
ever since the problem first manifested itself, been trying to educate the peasant 
farmers to regard their cattle as a crop, to be reaped by regular sales, but only had 
limited success. 

The Internal Affairs Department was responsible for every aspect of stock 
management except for the control of disease, and even here we supplied the 
veterinary department with help. 

Dip tanks were constructed at strategic sites throughout the communal lands, and 
every district had one or more cattle sale pens. The districts in Matabeleland where the 
tribal economy was based almost wholly on livestock, had up to five sales pens each. 
Dipping took place weekly during the summer and fortnightly during the winter. 
Sometimes it had to cease altogether through lack of water. Internal Affairs field staff, 
originally called dip supervisors but later called field assistants, built the dip tanks and 
supervised the dipping which was under the direct control of a dip attendant living 
nearby. The dip attendant recorded the numbers of each owners' herd weekly, entering 
births, deaths and sales in his register and on the owner's dip card. 

For many years the dip tanks were charged with an arsenical solution but the ticks 
gradually built up a resistance to arsenic and we had to change to more expensive 
phosphatic fluids. 

Originally, each district ran its own dip tank fund with its own books of account and 
banking account. Each cattle owner paid one shilling per annum per beast dip fees, out 
of which was paid the total cost of running the service, including the purchase of dip 
fluid, pumps, motor-vehicles and all wages and salaries. Strangely enough we were 
able to balance our books on this nominal fee. 



We also ran a separate district cattle marketing account, which was funded by a 
marketing levy paid by the buyers. 
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About 1950 government decided that it would be beneficial to combine all district dip 
tank and cattle marketing funds into one Salisbury based fund. We in Matabeleland 
were opposed to this because we had large numbers of cattle and made a profit on our 
funds which we used for development such as roads and water supplies, whereas 
Mashonaland districts with their smaller numbers (of smaller cattle on which the 
Matabele looked down) struggled to make ends meet. We did not want to subsidise 
them. Nevertheless, as is inevitable, Head Office won and each district closed its 
books down and sent the resulting cheque to the new overall controlling body which 
was called the Native Development Fund (later African Development Fund and now 
District Development Fund. I wrote out the Belingwe District's cheque for over 
£1 1,000, in real terms by far the largest cheque I was ever to write. 

Inevitably, costs rose and over the years dip fees increased to l/6d, then 2/=, then 3/=, 
then 5/= and ended up at one dollar before dip fees were abolished as a politically 
conciliatory gesture around 1980. Ever since then, then total cost of dipping the 
communal herd of nearly 3 million cattle, has been borne by the tax payer. With the 
increase in dip fees there arose a phenomenon known as the "ghost herd". Nothing to 
do with that country-western ballad "Ghost Riders in the Sky" but an accumulation of 
unregistered cattle never brought to the dip tanks and so not included in the dip fee 
register, and thus not paid for. Some owners, though convinced of the benefit of 
dipping their cattle, but unwilling to pay the increased fees, used to alternate their 
herd, bringing some one week and others the next week. Others never brought some of 
their cattle at all. This practise resulted in a loss of revenue but more important, 
allowed certain species of ticks to complete that portion of their life-cycle that they 
spent on the cattle, completely negating the whole purpose of dipping and allowing a 
new generation of ticks to survive. 

The ghost herds were tackled in various ways but the most effective was to saturate the 
area served by one dip tank with dipping staff from other areas and district assistants 
who waited until all the herds were on their way to the dip tank, and then swooped on 
the remaining cattle found in the kraals and in the grazing areas, marked them and then 
demanded an explanation from the owners who were fined if their excuse did not hold 
water. Spotter planes were even used in some areas. 

The weekly dipping was a great social event not only for the owners but also for the 
cattle and provided a grand opportunity for the bulls to sow their wild oats. 
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In 1947 the Native Cattle Marketing Act was promulgated, changing the whole scene 
and prohibiting any purchase of cattle, except between tribesmen, in any other way 
except at an organised cattle sale. There was provision for exceptions in certain cases 
such as when a beast broke a leg and a buyer went with his truck, shot the unfortunate 
beast and brought the carcass away. 

The District Commissioner's staff then built cattle sales pens out of local timber, with 
a scale house in which buyers, officials and sellers went about their business. From the 
start, a "weight and grade" system operated. Guaranteed prices were fixed by 
government and were identical to the prices paid by the Cold Storage Commission to 
commercial farmers, except that a levy and a marketing charge were deducted at 
source. To avoid the inevitable haggling that would have arisen, a system of quotas 
was worked out in Head Office whereby every buyer was rated on his application, 
based on past performance. The District Commissioner then had the task of 
calculating the number of cattle each buyer could buy from each of the several grades. 
When, as sometimes happened, there were more buyers than cattle in a particular 
grade, the wisdom and judgement of Solomon had to be applied, but the shouts, hand 
waving and cries of unfair treatment were a regular feature. In those days the District 
Commissioner and staff were in charge of the whole procedure, except the initial 
veterinary inspection carried out by the animal health inspector of the Veterinary 
Department. The dip supervisor, invariably a seasoned cattle man, would grade each 
beast into pens for good average quality, fair average quality, compound, inferior and 
young stock and a count would be made. 

The Cold Storage Commission would get the lion's share as they were the residual 
buyer and guaranteed to buy everything on offer except those rejects so poor that they 
were not expected to be able to walk to their destination, and the balance would be 
apportioned amongst the remaining buyers. The grader then moved to the scale and 
the cattle were driven from one graded pen at a time, and weighed. The weight was 
found on a chart for the particular grade and the appropriate price read out, usually by 
the District Commissioner's clerk. The buyer had no option but to accept but the seller 
could refuse, and often did so. Each buyer was in charge of his own stock of money, 
and with several buyers present, they had to change places regularly when their turn 
came. The deal having been concluded, the beast was branded and driven to the 
buyer's pen. After the sale, they were counted and only when all were satisfied were 
they allowed to be removed. 



Cattle sales were held at regular intervals. In the old days there was no control over 
the marketing of cattle, butchers and speculators used to roam the communal lands 
with a bag of money and some herders, buying from whoever wanted to sell. 



An auction system was adopted when it was seen how cumbersome and unsatisfactory 
the old system was, and all the sales pens were rebuilt by a team of specialists with 
steel poles and standardised sale houses. In the new system the cattle were penned 
according to the dip tank of origin, so that the sellers could easily be available, and the 



grading was done in a special grading bay just before the sale. Graders were trained 
and centrally employed, going from sale to sale throughout the country. The 
auctioneer, who had placed a tender for his services, was responsible for bringing all 
the money for the sale and each beast was sold to the highest bidder. The upset price 
was once again determined by sale charts showing what the basic price was for each 
10 lb division of weight, usually marked from 200 lbs to 1600 lbs in each grade. After 
the sale, the auctioneer prepared the usual bill of sale and the buyer paid him then and 
there. 

The Cold Storage Commission was still the residual buyer and paid the basic price if 
there were no other bids. This system proved entirely satisfactory over the years, 
though complaints still continued to be heard that the communal area farmer was 
getting less for his cattle than the commercial farmer. The complainant usually forgot 
that stock from commercial farmers were in better condition than his, and that 
marketing charges and levy which accrued to the African Development Fund were 
deducted at source. 

There were some truly enormous sales, especially in the Gwanda district where it was 
not uncommon for 1000 head of cattle to be sold in a day. The pace was very fast 
except for the odd incident where a beast got a long horn jammed in the sale pen, or 
fell in the pen. The whole structure sometimes had to be dismantled to release the 
stuck horn and all sorts of tricks were employed to get the fallen beast to rise, even, I 
regret to say, resorting to strenuous tail biting by the owner! 

Cattle sale in one district were sometimes a three or four day programme, necessitating 
camping out at various sale pen resthouses, and great were the parties held to wash 
down the dust from parched throats. On one occasion a buyer who had set up his 
stretcher in the back of his truck, fell into it somewhat under the influence, and his 
snores soon reverberated through the rest house next to which he was parked. Those 
inside decided that the noise would have to be muffled, and so we pushed his vehicle a 
few hundred metres down the road, to his complete mystification the following 
morning. 
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robbed. In common with most other services, however, cattle sales were abandoned 
during the war except for a few special sales which were heavily guarded by security 
forces. 



An attempt was made from time to time to implement destocking operations but they 
were never very successful. With the African's deep-seated love for his cattle (his 
bank) destocking was political dynamite and it is probably this, together with the 
enforced movement of people from what was then known as "European land" or 
"Crown land" that gave the department a bad name in politically-conscious circles. 
The destocking procedure worked on the basis of a proportionate cut being made on 
known holdings to bring the cattle figure for a particular area down to recommended 
figures. If a 25% cut was to be made in total numbers, those with from one to six cattle 
would not be affected but those with more would be expected to sell 25% of their herd 
and there were provisions in the regulations for fines if they did not do so. The figure 
down to which they had to destock was marked on their dip cards and they were given 
a set period of months in which to sell the surplus. Even if the exercise in one 
communal land worked, it meant in practise that the owner would not sell any cattle 
for a couple of years, accumulate a large calf crop - and back to square one. 

From very early days the agriculturalists in the department of Native Agriculture, 
founded by Emory Alvord in about 1929, tried to improve the standards of indigenous 
cattle by the importation of better bulls. Some of these attempts were dismal failures - 
an exotic bull just did not thrive, or even survive in the harsh environment of a 
communal land, and nor did their offspring. 

Introduction of the Afrikander type bull was more successful but the best of all were 
the better bulls from purely indigenous strains, and tribute must be paid to the 
pioneering efforts of Len Harvey who built up thriving herds of Tuli cattle, those 
lovely golden-dun humped beasts, and John Brownlee for his Nkone cattle, 
distinguishable by a white line down their backs. Breeding stations were established 
and bulls sold to approved farmers. In Mashonaland the black Mashona breed were 
encouraged. 



One well known old cattle sale character suffered from a somewhat weak bladder, and 
was wont to have beside his stretcher a 2 lb jam tin into which he would relieve his 
bladder during the night without getting out of bed. One memorable night the air was 
rent with lurid curses - it seems that some nasty practical joker has sabotaged his tin 
with several nail holes with the inevitable damp and uncomfortable result. 

Vast sums of money were carried, the venues were well known and well-publicised, 
but never once before the start of the guerrilla war, was a buyer ever ambushed or 



Regrettably though, even with the success of the breeding stations, the effect on the 
national herd of the communal area cattle has been negligible, as under communal 
ranching conditions, there is no way that a progressive farmer can ensure that his 
neighbour's scrub bull does not have access to his cows. 

Some of the older tribesmen had no idea of the criteria by which a beast was graded. I 
remember on one occasion a huge ox, nearly two metres at the shoulder with gigantic 
horns to match, was persuaded, with great difficulty because of its size and length of 



its horns to enter the scale platform enclosure. It was very old and was graded as 
inferior. When the price was announced its venerable owner shook his grey head in 
disgust and accepted the price reluctantly, with the plaintive cry "Hau, imali 
ilutshawana impondo zingaka" (Alas, what a little money for horns that size!) 
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3. HUNTING THE LEOPARD 



Numerous efforts have also been made to introduce grazing management into the 
communal areas with little or no lasting success. There is an old established method of 
grazing control which is acceptable but is so basic and so difficult to control that it is 
largely ineffective. That is the prohibition of grazing, for obvious reasons, within the 
arable areas during the crop growing season. During this time, the cattle are grazing in 
the veld outside the fields. In the summer, when the crops are reaped, they are let in to 
finish off the crop residue and the grass growing between the fields leaving the veld to 
recover. But as there was no real control, and the veld could not recover anyhow in the 
dry season, all it meant in effect was that the cattle had a welcome change of diet 
during the months April to June, which kept them going but did nothing to the rest of 
the grazing area. 

Throughout the country there are the rusting remains of fences, a bent standard here 
and there, the wire all pilfered, which bear testimony to the fact that no scheme, unless 
100% accepted by all the people concerned and willingly put up with their own 
labour, will have any chance of success. Even then, someone might get tired of the 
regimen of paddocking and decide to cut the fence, which leads to a chain reaction. 
Even fences round the wetlands, the vleis which have been protected, sometimes at the 
peoples' own request, have been allowed to deteriorate. 



Having completed the day's revenue collection, or the day's cattle sale, we would have 
the rest of the day to ourselves, and leaving the cash securely locked up in a patrol 
box, under guard, we would have the opportunity of hunting, fishing, climbing, 
exploring, prospecting or researching into local customs, or simply resting with a good 
book. 

In the days of which I write, it was not necessary for the District Commissioner to 
have a hunting licence for anything except royal game, as everything else was covered 
under the categories of shooting for the pot or destruction of vermin. As with most of 
us, one feelings about hunting change with the years, and whereas I was once a keen 
hunter, I am now opposed to it, though not to the point of being a fanatic. I can see the 
value of game ranching and safari hunting and I can see that unfortunately it 
sometimes becomes necessary to cull surplus animal in a National Park. 

My first rifle was a regular Winchester .22 with a five round magazine which I bought 
in 1948 for £7.10/= and which I still have though I have not shot anything but a target 
with it for many years. I enjoyed remarkably good sport with this little rifle though 
that terminology refers to the days in which I used it and I would not agree with it 
now. However, having been a hunter, I can understand fully the primeval drive which 
sends men out to kill. Setting out on the hunt, with all senses attuned to the 
environment, the sight of spoor, the trail, the identification of signs, the testing of the 
freshness of droppings, the sighting of the quarry, the consideration of wind direction, 
and finally the careful aim and squeezing of the trigger, culminating in the quick death 
of the victim stir the primitive instincts of man, recalling the day when he was a 
carnivore and lived off the results of his hunting skill. Thank God that photography 
can now supply all the thrill of the chase except for the death of the quarry. 

Wisely enough the law now limits the use of a .22 rifle to very small animals, and 
birds, but apart from small buck such as duiker and stembok, I have shot reedbuck, 
impala and even leopard with my .22. 

At the customary "complaints" session after a tax collection at Mataga in the Belingwe 
communal area, one winter's day in 1950 an old man reported that a leopard was 
regularly killing the neighbourhood goats. He pointed out that it was believed to live 
on Mbaura Hill, a vast granite mass just over the Mondi river. That afternoon I 
decided just to see what I could find so with the enthusiasm and bravado of a 21 year 
old, I set out and having crossed the river, followed a path to the base of the hill and 
started to climb. Halfway up I saw a klipspringer perched atop a large boulder, all four 
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feet together, looking at me from a distance of about 50 metres. Having run out of 
fresh meat at camp I bagged him and concealed the carcass under an overhanging 
rock. I then continued to the top of Mbaura, which consisted of two separate little 
wooded peaks with their summits about 75 metres apart and a thickly forested valley 
between. As I sat down to rest at the summit of one peak, I heard a "Whoof" and 
looking into the valley, saw a large spotted cat leaping between the bushes and up the 
slope of the other peak, where it stopped, with only its forequarters visible to me, its 
head and hindquarters being concealed behind two trees. I knew that by the most 
incredible coincidence I had come across the goat thief and so I took careful aim at the 
only part of the beast visible to me, its shoulder, and despite my excitement and 
weariness from the climb, I was fortunate enough to hear the characteristic thud of a 
hit. 

The leopard performed a somersault and with a terrifying grunting roar ran straight in 
my direction but when it reached the valley floor between the twin peaks it veered off 
and disappeared westwards into the thick bush. Dead silence ensued, broken only by 
the soft afternoon breeze through the trees. It was a typical "guti" day, cool and cloudy 
with easterly drizzly winds. The topography was such that there was no way in which I 
could track without having the wind blowing from me to the leopard. I knew full well 
the danger of following a wounded leopard, especially with a .22 rifle, but I was not 
prepared to leave it suffering so with a muttered prayer I climbed down into the valley 
to try and find it. 

The valley consisted of a saddleback between the two summits, only about half a 
hectare in extent but very heavily covered in thick bush including the formidable 
climbing thorn creeper acacia ataxacantha. As I reached level ground with every sense 
alert and adrenalin pumping, a red-necked francolin exploded from the grass at my 
feet and drummed off with ear-splitting shrieks of alarm. The effect of this on my 
tensed up mind was almost unbearable and I had to stop for a while to allow my heart 
beat to settle down. Setting forth again, trying to look in all directions at once for any 
signs of the great cat, I found no tracks and no blood and no disturbance of the bush. I 
searched the little valley for at least half an hour as far as the thick bush would allow 
but saw and heard nothing. Then deciding to seek further, I crept to the western edge 
of the valley where it descended into a welter of wild rocks which plunged right down 
to level ground. 
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rifle barrel - no response. Stroking the rich yellow fur, I found a tiny bullet hole at one 
shoulder. Laying my rifle down, I turned her over so that the legs faced away from the 
precipice, and crouching down with my back to her I seized her two "wrists" in one 
hand and her "ankles" in the other hand and started to lift her onto my back. As I did 
so, a low menacing bubbling growl came from her, giving me the biggest fright I have 
ever suffered and making me drop her and frantically grab for my rifle. I soon found to 
my shame that the sound was the air being pushed from her lungs, and recovering 
myself I picked her up again, somehow managed to sling my rifle and staggered down 
the hill with the 50 kg dead weight of the leopard balancing on my shoulders, feet 
forward onto my chest. 

When I reached the place where I had hidden the klipspringer, my problems really 
commenced - how was I to carry both animals down to the foot of the hill. Eventually 
and with great concern for the preservation of the lovely trophy skin, I took the 
leopard's two front feet in my right hand, and the klipspringer's in my left, with the 
rifle slung on my shoulder and dragged them down the remaining slopes of the hill, 
which at that point was relatively smooth granite at the slope of about 45°. Fortunately 
when I reached ground level I heard the sound of chopping and found a peasant 
cutting poles. He had a bicycle and was very willing to load the leopard's body onto it 
and push it all the way back to Matanga whilst I carried the klipspringer. On reaching 
camp, we skinned the leopard and found that the tiny hollow-nosed .22 bullet had 
shattered her heart. How she managed to run about 100 metres I will never know. She 
was an old female with worn teeth but in excellent condition. The district assistants 
dined off stewed leopard that night, and just to say I had done so, I sampled a bit, 
which was more like salted shoulder of beef than anything else. It was pleasing to me 
that the meat was not wasted, as later when I graduated to elephant hunting in the 
wilds of the Shashi river valley in Gwanda, I found to my horror that the local 
Babirwa tribesman did not eat elephant meat. 



Proceeding left there was a narrow ridge leading round a blind corner. As I rounded 
the corner I smelt the cat and then saw the leopard lying at the outer edge under an 
overhang with only a sapling preventing her from falling over the precipice. Her legs 
were actually over the edge with the trunk of the sapling against her stomach. She was 
obviously dead, but I approached cautiously and touched an open eye gently with the 
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rifle as a trap gun that night but although it went off it did not seem to score a hit. We 
had camped on the spoor of the departing herd, because by the time we had reached 
the kraal it was too late to do any tracking. 



For many years District Commissioners and their staff were entrusted with the 
responsibility, which they shared with the Game Department, as the present 
Department of National Parks and Wild Life Management was then known of control 
of vermin and problem animals. This was a rational modus operandi, as the District 
Commissioner was on the spot and could react swiftly to reports of crop raiding. We 
were issued with permits in advance of each crop growing season for the number of 
elephant that would probably have to be dealt with as crop raiders. As Assistant 
District Commissioner at Gwanda, I had accompanied my District Commissioner, Bill 
Baker, on one or two elephant hunts, but without firing a shot. I eventually persuaded 
him that I was experienced enough to have my own permit, which was duly granted, in 
my own name, for two elephants. I then bought a most formidable weapon, a double 
barrelled .500 elephant gun, by Army and Navy. This rifle was almost in the antique 
category, having external hammers, but it's barrels were in good condition and once 
the action clicked closed, there was no movement. The only problem was that the gun 
was sometimes difficult to open after firing as the pin tended to strike too far forward 
and lodge in the detonator cap. A shim judiciously placed in the works seemed to 
solve this problem and fortunately I was never placed in a position of danger by this 
potential fault. The old gun cost me £45 complete with baize-lined box. 

A report of crop raiding eventually came in and I set out to investigate that afternoon 
in my trusty 1955 Morris Oxford station wagon, complete with golden pine strips and 
back door frame which all station wagons worth the description had to have in those 
days, and picked up our tracker Lifi at the Tuli breeding station. 

He had been a tracker to many past District Commissioners and while not being in the 
same category as a Bushman, was very competent. 

The owner of the raided crops was also waiting to guide us to the lands. I found that a 
field of approximately 2 hectares of mixed sorghum and millet had been 
systematically reaped of every single head of grain by a small herd of elephant which 
had spent the night there, despite all efforts of the owner to protect his land with a 
stout bush fence. He had banged tins and shouted in vain but the big animals were 
enjoying their feast and only left in the early morning. By the time he had cycled to the 
Tuli Breeding station, 60 kilometres away and got them to telephone the message 
through to Gwanda, the herd had moved many kilometres away. 

On the way there I shot an impala for the pot and used the guts to provide bait for the 
hyenas which were alleged to have been raiding the stock pen. I rigged up an old .303 



The next morning I woke shivering in the small cool damp breeze of another "guti" 
dawn and after a breakfast of eggs, bacon and impala liver we set out on the old spoor. 
I carried my .500 with a cartridge in each barrel, and five in each of my shirt pockets, 
which my wife had sewn so that they sat vertically with just enough tension to keep 
them in place even while running, but not enough to make them difficult to remove in 
a hurry. I also carried a water bottle, while Lifi carried a .303 and an axe. 

As the morning progressed the spoor became more difficult to follow especially in the 
conditions of wind and occasional light drizzle. Eventually it became impossible and 
as so often happens, we had to abandon it. We turned round to retrace our steps by a 
different route and much to our excitement came across crisp clear tracks made that 
morning. Following this, we soon came across warm dropping still damp. As it 
happened, the wind was coming from the direction of the herd, so we tracked without 
any difficulty until we saw the great grey shapes about 200 metres ahead. An 
inspection from that range revealed that they were browsing amongst scrub mopani, 
much shorter than they were, and that unfortunately, they consisted of cows and large 
calves. However, they were definitely the crop raiders and had to be driven away from 
the arable area before they did any more damage. I would have far preferred my first 
elephant to be a bull on his own, because cows with calves are not the most placid 
creatures when disturbed. 

Many elephant have been killed with .303 rifles but I regarded them as far too small 
and told Lifi to stay back whilst I carried out an easy stalk amongst the scrub mopani 
until I was an estimated 25 metres away from the nearest animal in the small herd of 
15. It was a time of great excitement, mixed with the emotions of fear and doubt. Here 
I was, all by myself about to shoot my first elephant, with not the faintest idea of how 
the herd would react. Should I retire gracefully from the scene with the dubious story 
that there was no worthwhile ivory? But that was not what I was there for. I had set out 
to punish the herd for interfering with Man's livelihood. So, taking a grip on myself, I 
slowly rose from my crouching position and took a heart-shot aim at the largest cow 
which had wandered into position as the nearest animal in the herd. Squeezing the left 
trigger, the .500 went off with a mighty roar and the massive kick that I had become 
used to with practise shots, and the big old cow spun round 180 degrees with a 
trumpet of rage and pain, whilst the rest of the herd squealed in fear, with their trunks 
questing for scent. I immediately shot her again, in the other side that was now facing 
me, and she collapsed whilst the rest of the herd thundered away from me upwind, 
much to my intense relief. I gave her a head shot with the .303 just to ensure that she 
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would not revive, as sometimes happens, cut off her tail as a trophy and followed the 
rest of the herd, but they showed no signs whatsoever of slackening their pace and as 
they were headed away from the arable area, we soon gave up the chase. 

I was most disappointed that the locals showed not the slightest interest in the meat 
when we returned to the kraal, and so that mountain of protein rotted away to the 
benefit only of the scavengers of the veld. The tusks, curved and slender, only 
weighed 6 kilograms each and were removed for me after about a week when their 
surrounds became soft and rotten. 

The next elephant of the two on my permit was a classic case of beginner's luck 
because he turned out to be the then Southern Rhodesian record. I was on the annual 
dip fee patrol in the south Gwanda district with Tony Hunt, then a cadet and later to 
become a District Commissioner. At complaint time after the collection, which 
fortunately for us ended at about 11 a.m., we received the usual story that elephants 
had completely wiped out a harvested crop of sorghum that had been stored prior to 
threshing on a rock outcrop near the complainant's kraal. On investigation we found 
that tracks led towards the Tuli river so we set off in that direction and Tony bagged a 
large impala ram en route with his .375 rifle. 

We made camp and then set off into the nearby wild country to try and intercept the 
raiders. We walked for six hours at a steady pace, finding no fresh tracks but in a 
sandy patch clear of grass and scrub came across an interesting sight of an area of sand 
heavily and clearly marked with the pattern of the skin of an elephant that had been 
lying down, something that is rarely seen. 

We returned to camp just as the sun was about to set. I had removed my boots and was 
walking down to bathe my hot and aching feet, when I saw, about 500 metres 
upstream and across the river, the most enormous elephant bull, with great tusks 
clearly visible even at that distance, gleaming in the evening light. Hastily putting my 
boots back on, I called Tony and we set off along our side of the bank until we were 
well past the big bull which was quietly feeding. We then crossed the river upwind of 
him until we had reached the nearest cover, a large acacia galpinii tree, 70 metres 
away. There was absolutely no cover left so not wishing to reveal ourselves, we agreed 
in a soft whisper to fire. I fired first with my .500 which made him stagger then Tony 
tried a head shot with his .375 and I then fired my second barrel which was effective, 
and the magnificent old creature collapsed dead. 
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were stolen. It took several hours of horrible gory work to remove them, and once 
again, the meat was left lying whilst the only thing taken was the nerve inside the tusks 
which was used as "muti" (medicine). It took two men to carry each tusk back across 
the river and we loaded them onto the roof carrier of my poor overloaded Morris, 
which was never ever designed for that purpose, especially with 6 large men on board 
as well. 

When we eventually returned to Gwanda, the District Commissioner , Bill Baker, who 
was an avid elephant hunter, took his disappointment very well - he had been after that 
jumbo for years. The tusks, when fresh, weighed 42.5 kilograms and 49.5 kilograms, 
which were accepted as the Southern Rhodesian record. 

I received the then outstanding price of 8/6d per kilogram for the tusks. Had I retained 
them I would probably have been able to sell them for $15 000 such has the price of 
ivory escalated. I submitted the details to Rowland Ward for inclusion in their book of 
game records, but was told that their records started at 54.5 kilograms per tusk weight, 
obviously based on the East African type of elephant. 

When I was eventually transferred from Gwanda I sold the old .500 and a few years 
later bought a magnificent Winchester .375 magnum rifle which I was called upon to 
use on only two more occasions to sort out crop raiding elephants in the wild country 
on the border of the Urungwe and Kariba districts. I only received two reports and on 
each occasion went out, called at the village from which the reports came, set off on 
tracks and found a big bull. Both collapsed dead on the spot with one shot from the 
.375. I still have one bullet which had passed clean through the brain of one bull, 
coming to rest just under the skin on the other side. I cut it out and found it totally 
undamaged except for rifling grooves. The Makorekore people in that area had no 
inhibitions about eating elephant meat and the sight of them burrowing into the carcass 
is unforgettable. I took some meat home to eat, but it was tough and unpleasant - 
probably I didn't cook it properly. 



We camped the night at the Tuli, went back the next morning as scheduled to where 
we were to collect dip fees, and afterwards took a couple of volunteers with us to 
remove the tusks which I did not want to leave lying for the usual week in case they 
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5. SAVING THE SOIL 

A District Commissioner in the old days was totally in charge of his district. The 
Native Department was accused of being a Government within a Government and 
truly we were, and we were not ashamed of it because to this day, the Native 
Commissioner, followed by the District Commissioner and now followed by the black 
District Administrator followed the policy of the Government of the day, and we did 
our duty as we felt we had to, within the limits of policy and the multitude of 
regulations that bound us. But even with the regulations there was endless scope to use 
initiative and imagination. The District Commissioners were often called a jack of all 
trades and master of none, but I take issue with that too. Many District Commissioners 
and their staff were masters of their trade, from accountancy and anthropological 
research to road building and dam construction. 

Within the orbit of the African Development Fund each District Commissioner made 
an annual estimate of what funds he thought he required under various headings such 
as cattle marketing and dipping, which I have dealt with earlier, to water supplies, soil 
conservation, roads, grants to councils, maintenance of plant machinery and 
equipment, building, afforestation and fencing, including of course, salaries and 
wages. The Provincial Commissioner inspected these figures, usually on a visit to each 
station, and cut where he thought necessary, and then collated all his district figures 
and sent them to Head Office who, having some knowledge of what funds were likely 
to be allocated, did some more cutting and submitted the whole lot to the African 
Development Fund Select Committee of Parliament. 

The house made the final decision on the global amount to be allocated, which often 
resulted in further cuts, and eventually the final approved figures filtered down to the 
District Commissioners, who, until this authority reached them, were permitted to 
spend up to 25% of the figures agreed by Head Office. 

One of the most satisfying aspects of development work was the provision of water 
supplies. The scope varied between lining and capping a small hand dug well to 
provide clean water into which no small animals could find their way and die, and in 
which no large animals could trample, to the construction of large concrete weirs and 
earth dams. If I recall rightly, a dam with a wall over 4.5 metres high had to be 
approved by the Irrigation Department (later known as the Department of Water 
Development and now the Ministry of Energy and Water Resources and 
Development). 
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We used to employ well sinkers, usually a local man with a blasting licence, and 
borehole drills, sometimes the property of Water Development and sometimes the 
property of a private contractor. A government geophysicist usually sited a borehole 
but I have sunk many successful wells sited by a stick diviner. The stick moves for me 
but I have never trusted my ability to the extent of risking money on it. What a 
wonderful feeling it is to go to a well or borehole in the course of sinking to be met 
with joyful smiles and shouts of "Sesi bhobozile" (We have broken through!) We were 
not heartless autocrats, and we derived genuine pleasure from helping people to lead a 
better life in their sometimes arid surroundings. 

Zimbabwe is noted for its extensive areas of granite country, which sweep round from 
the famous Matopo hills in a vast semicircle in the southern and eastern districts up to 
the northern districts of Mutoko and Mudzi. The Matopo hills are the best known 
because of their historical association with Rhodes but for sheer size and grandeur, 
many of the hills in other areas far eclipse those of the Matopos except perhaps for the 
mighty Silozwe in the Southern part of the range. For a variety of reasons much of the 
communal land is in the granite country. Some say that in the early days the tribesmen 
preferred to live in granite sandveld because it was easy to cultivate and water was 
abundant. Others say that it is because the white settlers took all the best red soil for 
themselves. This is not a political book so I will not go into this. However, it is an 
unfortunate fact that this sandveld is a fragile ecosystem and cannot cope with the 
abuse of overgrazing and poor cultivation methods that lead to soil erosion. 

Whilst stationed at Essexvale (now Esigodini) I was given the task of implementing 
the "Matopos Reclamation Scheme". Matopo Communal land consists entirely of 
granite sandveld interspersed with granite hills, and is very heavily populated and 
stocked with the inevitable result that severe erosion has taken place. The best solution 
would have been to move all the people and livestock out and let nature's gentle hand 
heal the raw wounds over a period of many years. This being practically and 
politically impossible, we had to resort to the second choice of trying to remedy the 
problem by artificial means. This was a fascinating exercise broken down into two 
major parts, the protection of existing arable land and the reclamation of the grazing 
area. 

Teams of peggers under the control of agricultural officers methodically mapped and 
planned the whole of the arable area and then marked out where storm drains, 
contours and water ways should be dug. The storm drain is a massive ditch with a 
bolster on the lower side, to divert storm water from higher land and prevent it 
washing across the field. Contour ridges are smaller ditches, spaced across the field at 
different distances apart dependant on the degree of slope of the land. They are 
designed to prevent erosion taking place within the field. These, and the storm drains 
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obviously had to spill their water somewhere, and so the water way was demarcated 
into which storm water was directed. This was left grassed so as to form a barrier to 
the rush of the water. Land that was too steep or already too severely eroded to be 
cultivated again, was taken out of the arable category and reverted to grazing area. 

Obviously this, and similar schemes throughout the country caused serious disruption 
to the lifestyle of the peasants and nothing was done without full consultation with 
their tribal leaders. Once the soil conservation works were pegged, a sample portion of 
the contour ridge was constructed by the team of African Development Fund workers 
and the farmer was given a reasonable period to dig the rest of his contours. There was 
much complaining especially by women whose husbands worked away from home, 
but deep down I think everyone realised the need for the job to be done, and very few 
reached the stage of having to be brought to court for failure to complete the work in 
the time allocated. 

In the grazing areas, all manner of works were designed to prevent the spread of 
erosion and to conserve water. 

The Matopos are well known for the fascinating marshes, known otherwise as vleis or 
wetlands. Being a source of rich grazing with fertile soils and abundant water, they 
had become terribly degraded by constant stock pressure and the steadily encroaching 
spread of cultivation from the outskirts with the pathetic result that most were 
becoming mere eroded water courses which only flowed during the rains. Yet such 
was the inherent nature of their soils that if allowed to rest for a season of two, the 
former grasses and sedges returned and they were well on their way to recovery. So it 
was obviously a priority to fence off these areas and it was my pleasure to see here and 
there the result of that work, with the grass tussocks springing out again, water tinkling 
away, reeds making their appearance and little red and yellow bishop birds with their 
dowdy mates busy making nesting preparations. 

Regrettably, I have heard that as a result of the breakdown in discipline during and 
after the guerrilla war, the position is back to square one again. Communality and the 
preservation of natural resources do not go well together, and the only ultimate 
solution will be the issuing of individual rights or firm and disciplined control with 
harsh penalties for those contravening the rules. 

Where severe erosion has already taken place in the grazing areas and gullies had 
formed, these were treated by the building of all manner of bolsters and walls above 
and within the gullies to interrupt and control the flow of water. These ranged from 
minor stone faced banks to massive gabions constructed from stones (about football 
size and smaller) wrapped in wire mesh and placed within the gully. 



The mesh was laid down first and the stones were placed in it, the sides of the mesh 
being brought up and over the stones and wired on top. By this means, the gullies 
became silted up and gradually the ugly scar of erosion healed over, grass grew in the 
silt, and by the time the wire mesh rusted away, the stones they contained had become 
embedded in silt and were immovable. 

Numerous masonry weirs were built in natural streams and water courses. One 
ingredient that was not lacking was granite and the granite sands derived from it. 
These weirs acted as erosion barriers when the water course was suffering from the 
effects of excessive flow, and in the streams, became reservoirs of water from which 
the local people and their livestock could derive water, as unfortunately, from being an 
area where every stream was perennially running with crystal clear water, due to cruel 
pressure by man and beast, most now only flowed during the rains. 

Some of the weirs we built were massive stone masonry structures. The largest was 
placed across the Mazhowe River and was about 14 metres high, designed by the 
Ministry of Water Development on a curved pattern which we used to compare 
proudly with Kariba and Kyle dams. All the rock for the masonry was blasted nearby 
using explosives, home-made with ammonium nitrate mixed with dieseline, cheap (in 
those days) and effective. If one was lucky enough to find exfoliated layers of granite 
(the "onion skin pattern") one could shape all the rock required just by judicious 
tapping with a 161b hammer. As the level of the Mazhowe dam wall rose we rigged up 
an ingenious system of a "Blondin cable" based on the system at Kariba, and 
consisting of a wheel-barrow from which the wheel and legs had been removed, 
attached to a wire rope and operated by a windlass. This was loaded with wet mortar 
(sand and cement) and winched over to where it was required. It was a proud day 
when we completed this dam and a prouder day when it filled and spilled over the 
concrete lip. In common with a few other dams that I had been associated with, we 
stocked it with large-mouthed bass, which were of course intended for protein for 
hungry tribesmen. As a secondary consideration the staff and friends were allowed 
recreational fishing. 

The Mahalini dam in the Nswazi communal area breached and emptied one flood 
year. As it was the only large dam in a comparatively dry area, its loss was a source of 
great hardship to the peasants and their livestock. I managed to acquire funds to repair 
it the next year on the drought-relief "work for food" scheme, whereby destitute 
peasants were given rations for themselves and their families in exchange for their 
labour. This worked very well to the satisfaction of all. Twenty wheelbarrows were 
purchased, the sides of the breach were shaped down and a trench dug into the base of 
the breach. A clay core was inserted and then earth was brought by wheelbarrow and 
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tamped by the weight of the barrow and the feet of the pusher. Several months later 
the dam wall, which had originally been constructed by bulldozer in a couple of 
weeks, was complete again and looked as good as new. 
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6. A TIGER EM THE TURBINE 



The first rains came and the dam started filling. More rain fell and the water was 
lapping the spillway. As it was an earth dam, the spillway of course was placed to the 
side of the wall. Then one morning, filled with gusty rain, I received a telephone call 
from the Chief who lived near the dam. "Come quickly, I think the dam is going to 
break again". Horrors - what could I do? Anyway, I jumped into my old Landrover 
and tore out just in time to see water flowing through cracks which had developed. As 
I watched, the centre of the wall collapsed on itself and a torrent of mud gushed 
downstream. That was the beginning of the end and from both sides of the new breach, 
huge chunks of compacted earth heaved away from the rest of the wall, stood 
trembling on their foundations, washed away and collapsed into the rushing flow of 
mud. And so an hour later the dam was empty except for the normal flow of water in 
the bottom of the breach. No blame could be attributed to anyone - I had sought 
professional advice but apparently the soil was not suitable. There was no point in 
wasting further funds on another repair job, and so I applied for and got an allocation 
of money for a borehole, which was sited by a government geophysicist and proved to 
be a great success, providing all the water requirements previously supplied by the 
dam. As its yield was so good and demand on it so great, we fitted it with a diesel 
engine and pump. Most boreholes were fitted with handpumps, and field staff were 
endlessly making the rounds, pulling up the cylinder from the bottom and clearing out 
miscellaneous collections of rocks and junk which naughty boys had dropped down 
just to hear the intriguing noises that occurred when rock hit water and echoed 
upwards. 

This again is the snag with communal property, no-one would take the blame and bear 
the responsibility when the pump ceased functioning, so the oft-criticised 
administrator came and sorted it out for them. Paternalistic? Probably, but they did not 
have the equipment for such repairs and the borehole was invariably the only one 
within 10 kilometres and they relied for their very existence on them. 



One of our success stories was the development of irrigation schemes. The pioneer 
schemes had started on the Nyanyadzi and Sabi rivers and the first one in 
Matabeleland was the Shashi scheme with its amazing system of "sand extraction". 
The old timers all knew that beneath the sand of most of our local rivers, which dried 
up on the surface in winter, trickled a flow of pure filtered water, making its way very 
slowly down the gradient through the sand. The water was revealed by the peasants, or 
the wild animals, digging down through the sand. The level got lower and lower as the 
year progressed. Where at first a baboon could scratch away sufficient sand to find 
water, eventually only an elephant could manage. Needless to say, many other animals 
took advantage of the elephants digging prowess and moved in when they ambled 
away. 

A Ministry of Water Development technician named Botha then designed a brilliant 
system called a "spider" whereby a series of perforated pipes radiating from a central 
hub, like the spokes of a bicycle wheel, was placed on an excavation about two metres 
below the surface level of the sand, the sand was replaced and the "spider" was 
connected to a pump and diesel engine situated on the bank above flood level, This 
system collected the water stored in the sand through the perforations in the pipe and 
transferred it to reservoirs from where it gravitated through canals to the irrigated 
areas. 

It was a most remarkable sight to see the fields of green crops interspersed with 
glistening canals of water and knowing that the water was coming from under the 
surface of the sand which stretched kilometres up and down stream, sere and yellow 
and dry without a pool in sight. This type of irrigation was of course only possible 
where a large reservoir of water was proved to exist under the sand, and only the 
larger rivers were capable of sustaining such a system. Other irrigation schemes were 
dependent on dams for their water and I had great personal satisfaction of setting up a 
brand new scheme from scratch. 



When the Bulawayo Municipality built the massive Umzingwane dam in the 
Mzinyatini communal area in 1962, the basin of water that developed back from the 
wall obviously flooded many hundreds of hectares of land and deprived many people 
of their grazing and arable areas. As compensation, an agreement was drawn up 
between the municipality and the government setting up a fund out of which was 
eventually purchased a neighbouring farm, for resettlement of those displaced by the 
water, and from which was eventually funded the construction of an irrigation scheme 
and a junior secondary school, which I will describe later. 
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Knowing that money was available for the irrigation scheme I sent the land 
development officer to search for suitable land below the dam. He came back very 
excited about his find - about 40 hectares of good soil about 6 kilometres downstream. 
It was fortunately not allocated for arable purposes though it had obviously been used 
for cropping in the past. Test pits were dug and the verdict was that the soil was 
suitable and the topography would suit a flood irrigation scheme. Meetings were than 
held. Firstly the Mzinyathini African Council were asked to do this until consultation 
had taken place with the local people whose grazing area would be affected by the 
scheme. Despite explanations that the yield from the scheme would be more than one 
hundred fold the yield of the five head of cattle that would normally graze in that area 
(at the recommended rate of one per eight hectares) the locals were adamant that they 
did not want anything to do with it. The inbred conservatism of the peasants was 
largely responsible for this attitude, so I decided to tackle the problem from a different 
angle and persuaded a party consisting of the chief, the council chairman, the ward 
councillor and the local village heads to accompany me and the land development 
officer down to the Tongwe scheme in the Beit Bridge district. We set out, very 
cramped, in two cars and met our counterparts at Tongwe where we had a most 
interesting tour round their thriving scheme which was at that time an emerald jewel in 
the uniform drab grey dust of the Beit Bridge veld. They saw the water being 
gravitated from the Tongwe dam into a series of canals from which it was siphoned 
onto the fields of maize. They were told of the average yield of 88 bags per hectare, 
compared with one bag from dry land. The conversation became very much more 
progressive, as I heard to my joy in the car on the return journey, and I had the 
immense satisfaction a week or so later, to receive the consent of all concerned for 
work to start. 

Unfortunately, as so often happens, we had to work within a strict budget, which 
caused major teething troubles with the main 15 centimetre feeder pipe which bought 
water up to the night storage dam from the municipality's massive 100 centimetre pipe, 
which let water down by gravity from Umzingwane dam to the Ncema water works. 
Someone had persuaded me that to save money I should use second hand piping, 
which on the surface looked fine. When it was finally connected though, the result was 
more like a perforated pipe irrigating a sports field than anything else, as spurts of 
water rose in all directions from pin holes in the old pipes, which fortunately we had 
not back filled. Anyway, all were eventually repaired, the night-storage dam was 
completed, the lands levelled and contoured, canals were excavated and the larger 
ones concreted, and the scheme was ready for allocation to those fortunate enough to 
be chosen. The plot holders (half a hectare each) were chosen by the chief and his 
advisors from amongst applicants who had been dispossessed either by the flooding of 
the Umzingwane dam or by the irrigation scheme itself. They were each expected to 
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join a co-operative society (yes, we had them in those days!) and received an initial 
loan for seed and fertiliser. Strict rules were laid down governing planting dates, 
watering dates and times, care of canals and equipment and everything else designed 
to make the scheme with 80 different individuals working on it for their own separate 
benefit, into a cohesive whole. 



After a shake-down period resulting in the eviction of a few idle farmers who did not 
work to the rules, the scheme worked very well indeed. An interesting side issue was 
the appearance after a few months of tilapia fish in the night storage dam. Eggs or fry 
had obviously travelled all the way from the Umzingwane dam down the main pipe- 
line and up the feeder pipe into the storage dam. This provided an easily accessible 
fishing spot for the farmers whose children were delighted to try their luck and add 
protein to the family diet. 

Fishing was one of the favourite pastimes during my off-duty hours and I had great 
sport at times. My favourite spot was at Kafusi dam in the south of the Gwanda 
district, where a group of us used to camp for the occasional weekend. The most 
successful time we ever had there was one bright noon-time with a fresh wind blowing 
the dam waters into 15 cm waves. 

Half the party was on the dam wall and half on a boat about twenty metres out. I was 
in the boat and the big bream suddenly went on a feeding frenzy that a fisherman 
probably only comes across once a year. Whenever we dangled a rod over the side, 
down went the line with a pull, no fussing around smelling the bait, and up came a fine 
fat bream. The party on the wall were having no luck at all so after we had had all the 
fun that our consciences could justify we paddled to the wall and changed places. I 
then affixed a big heavy red float that I had never used successfully before and with 
this and appropriate sinkers managed to cast to where the hungry school had been 
feeding and managed to keep pulling them out. After about an hour of frantic activity 
the fish went off the feed (or else we had caught them all) and back we went to camp 
with bulging keepnets. The smallest of the bream was about 225 grams and the biggest 
was a whooping 1.06 kilograms which I was lucky enough to catch. I understand that 
Kafusi is now a muddy puddle in which a few barbel struggle to survive. It has silted 
up almost completely. 

Another memorable occasion in the same vicinity was when two of us caught 120 
small bream in exactly an hour at Patana Dam. The biggest weighed about 100 grams 
but they made the tastiest sundowner snacks. 

On the same patrol during which we visited the little iron god Chingombe, we enjoyed 
some exciting night fishing on the banks of the mighty Zambezi near Mana pools. It 
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was rather foolhardy to do so because of the attraction that light is said to have for 
hippo, but we set up a Tilley lamp on a sand bank in a little inlet where a minor 
tributary entered the big river and proceeded to fish. My companion who had never 
caught a tiger fish before baited up with a portion of fillet and cast in. It was incredible 
because his reel never stopped spinning - the bait had literally been snatched by a tiger 
the moment that it had hit the water and off it went. After a very spirited flight he 
landed his first tiger - a fine 3 kilograms. A few minutes later we each hooked almost 
simultaneously one of those strange fish commonly called "pink ladies". These were 
each about 2 kilograms in weight. Finally my big rod sprang to life, the reel screamed 
and 15 minutes later I hauled in a 20 kilogram vundu, which is the big brother of the 
barbel, and can weigh up to 50 kilograms. Things then went quiet and we packed up 
and returned to our camp site nearby where we had put our stretchers under a huge 
acacia albida tree. Fortunately no big game wandered into the camp where we had no 
protection except for a mosquito net. All we could hear was the soft rustling of the 
great Zambezi below us, with once the distant "oo-ee" of a hyena and the snort of a 
hippo. 

I caught my biggest tiger fish below the wall at Kariba where the maelstrom of the 
turbine outflows pours into the pools gouged out by the thundering might of the water 
roaring down from the sluice gates when they were open. It was said that this pool was 
a favourite haunt of big tiger feeding on the remains of fish unlucky enough to have 
come too close to the turbine inlets and subsequently torn to pieces on the blades. I 
caught a small chesa and used the fillets to bait my tiger rod, casting into the middle of 
the rushing swirling pool. There was so much movement caused by the current that I 
thought it might be difficult to detect a bite, but when it came there was no doubt at 
all. What a wonderful knock - strike hard and out of the water flew a glorious silver 
and blue fish, lashing its powerful body to try and get rid of the hook before I brought 
it in - I was using heavy tackle because of the conditions. When I weighed it, it was 7 
kilograms. I happened to be on circuit court at the time. I had had my morning session 
at Kariba and so stuck my beautiful fish in the police deep freeze overnight. In the 
morning I tied it to the radiator grill of my car, in a wet sack, and proceeded through 
Northern Rhodesia as it was then, to Chirundu, stopping every few miles to pour water 
on the sack. At Chirundu I again put it in the police deep freeze while I held court and 
then tore back to Karoi where I delivered my fish, cool and fresh. My family was most 
impressed but despite my wife's efforts, when cooked, the flesh was yellow, very fat 
and full of bones - not at all nice. 

Kariba lake itself can be very fickle as far as fishing is concerned. There were times 
when I caught nothing, one terribly frustrating time when my friend in the same boat, 
using the same bait and methods as I was, landed twelve fine bream whilst I didn't 
even have a bite, and times when everything went right. 



On my last official trip on Kariba before I retired, the District Commissioner and I 
were inspecting the fishing camps that had been set up for the Batonka after the war. 
We were using the big district Development Fund launch "Sir Patrick Fletcher" named 
after the former Southern Rhodesian Minister of Native Affairs. Behind the "Fletcher" 
we towed a staff member's private runabout and from this, one never-to-be-forgotten 
morning, we fished off the shore of the Chete Game Reserve. On one side of the first 
little bay we chose, a herd of buffalo were quietly grazing. On the other side a herd of 
elephant were drinking. The weather early in the morning was cool with a little soft 
breeze blowing from the lake. Cotton wool clouds floated in a bright blue sky and the 
fish were biting, biting wherever we cast. When we tired of one place, we tried 
another, and the fish were there. Eventually, keep nets bulging and time passing all too 
quickly, we motored back to the mother ship where the staff spent the rest of the trip 
back to Binga gutting our catch, throwing the mess overboard where it was snatched 
up by seagulls which I was most surprised to see there. I packed my share of the catch 
in a cool box with ice and brought it safely home to Bulawayo where we had fresh fish 
for weeks thereafter. 
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7. RECOLLECTIONS OF COURT 

I have mentioned taking court at Kariba and Chirundu. This was on circuit from the 
district headquarters at Karoi, and were the last days of the Native Commissioner's 
role as a magistrate. Until the changes in 1962 when we became District 
Commissioners, we were assistant magistrates in all districts except the main urban 
centres. To suit us to this role, we had to qualify in the Civil Service lower law 
examination, set by the Department of Justice. Career magistrates in that department 
also had to sit that examination, but could not become full magistrates until they had 
passed higher law as well. We were encouraged to sit for this too, and several Native 
Department staff with a greater interest in law hived off to the Department of Justice 
in 1962. One eventually became chief magistrate. Some tried it for a while and then 
transferred back to Internal Affairs as we had then become. 

The young man aspiring to promotion in the Internal Affairs department had to qualify 
in several examinations, namely Lower Law parts I and II, African Customs (either 
Shona or Ndebele), Administration, which was a paper based on the various acts of 
Parliament which came within the duties of a District Commissioner, and African 
Language both oral and written (either Shona or Ndebele). I remember the euphoric 
sense of achievement as each exam was passed and I knew that now, depending on my 
own ability, I could proceed straight to the top. The biggest immediate advantage was 
passing the magic salary barrier of £484 per annum, and having started at the princely 
sum of 91= per day, this was quite a difference. 

Having passed my lower law part II whilst stationed at Belingwe where the District 
Commissioner was the assistant magistrate, I was eligible to sit on the bench, and 
having listened in on several occasions at the back of the court, I felt that, with my 
experience as Clerk of the Court, I was able to commence my magisterial duties. The 
Native Commissioner accordingly made application on my behalf to the Ministry of 
Justice, and a few weeks later, before I turned 21 years of age, and thus still a minor, I 
was appointed additional acting assistant magistrate, Belingwe, and commenced 
hearing those minor cases which the Native Commissioner (acting magistrate) and the 
Acting Native Commissioner (acting assistant magistrate) cared to pass my way. The 
very first case was one of an alleged theft from an eccentric old smallworker named 
Caspar Williamson who was nearly 90 years old and had originally come from some 
Slav Country. With his totally unpronounceable name he assumed the name 
Williamson and lost his previous identity. The thief got 3 months imprisonment with 
hard labour and my magisterial career was on its way. 
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From one of my Native Commissioners I picked up the idea of typing on the bench 
and found this to be much quicker and neater than handwriting. Even with only using 
my two index fingers (I never learned to use any more than this) I attained 45 words 
per minute, and with the pauses for interpretation, was able to record the evidence as 
fast as it came over. Typing was especially useful in the case of preparatory 
examinations which had to have several copies made, and obviated my having to type 
the carbon copies later, which was the job of the Clerk of the Court. As I was my own 
Clerk of the Court, this helped. 

Some of the old Native Commissioners had the most extraordinary quirks of dress, for 
example, one used to sit on the Magisterial bench wearing, of all things, a double 
terrai hat, with an open necked shirt, while another presented an impeccable 
appearance with neat shirt, collar, tie and jacket. Only when he left the bench could 
one notice he was wearing shorts. Actually, the "uniform" of shirt, tie and shorts was 
very common, but appears most odd these days. The question of a uniform for District 
Commissioners was raised now and then, some feeling that it would add dignity to 
appear on formal occasions resplendent in white with plumed topee, sword and 
medals, as did our colleagues in the Colonial Office territories. But this was always 
vetoed, much to my relief, and it was not until the days of the war that a uniform was 
approved for the Department. 

At some stations the pressure of criminal court work was very high and prejudiced the 
other important aspect of the District Commissioner's development programme and 
working with the people. At the smaller rural stations most of us welcomed the court 
work as it was felt that the administration through its implementation of the force of 
law could be seen as the principle arm of government, with punitive power against law 
breakers. Thus, with certain interruptions whilst I was stationed at centres where there 
was also a resident magistrate, I had twelve years on the bench in criminal court. Even 
at Gwanda, which had a resident magistrate, I was called upon to act on several 
occasions as assistant magistrate at Tuli police station periodical court. This was the 
remotest part of the district and the magistrate felt that it would be more appropriate 
for the District Commissioner who had other interests down there, to take court. 

Tuli police station was a wood and iron building on stilts, which had been refurbished 
by the police Pioneers (the building and maintenance section). It stood empty for years 
until it was decided to re-open it to provide a police presence in that lonely area. The 
police station stood on the north bank of the Shashi river, directly opposite the old 
pioneer Fort Tuli where the 1890 Pioneer Column had grouped prior to its final push 
to Salisbury. When the borders of Southern Rhodesia were demarcated, the unique 
feature of the ten mile radius circle from Fort Tuli intruding into Botswana was 
included, and is today incorporated as a game reserve. Part of the duties of the police 
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at Tuli was to care for the Pioneer cemetery at Fort Tuli. It was fascinating to wander 
over the ruins of the settlement and examine headstones in the cemetery, redolent of 
history. Many were the horse-shoes, Martini Henri cartridge case and portions of gin 
bottles that we found there. I also found similar remains on the summit of a small hill 
overlooking the Shashi river, about 4 kilometres downstream from Tuli on the north 
bank, but have not seen this site mentioned in any of the books describing the period. 

The majority of cases I dealt with at Tuli were concerned with contraventions of 
hunting laws and brewing of illicit liquor plus the usual assaults. The illicit liquor was 
usually "to to to" distilled from the sap of the malala palm. Unfortunately, the tapping 
of this sap killed the tree and even in those days there were very few trees left. The 
species however survived in the form of malala scrub which coppiced from the ruins 
of the once stately palm. Having completed the court roll I then used to take all the 
convicted prisoners back to Gwanda in the back of my trusty 1953 Morris Oxford 
station wagon and deliver them at the prison. 

Civil cases unlike criminal cases, were dealt with by all District Commissioners, both 
rural and urban. In the larger urban centres, the pressure of civil cases was so great 
that one, or even two, Assistant District Commissioners had to be delegated to work 
almost full time on them, and in the larger rural districts especially in Mashonaland, 
up to three days a week had to be set aside for civil court. It was a fact that there was a 
far greater proportionate amount of civil litigation amongst the Shona than amongst 
the Ndebele. I could not pin this down on anything specific except possibly that the 
Ndebele seemed to accept the arbitrations and judgement of the lower courts (chiefs 
and headmen) more than the Shona. 

Jurisdiction was limited to a certain level of cash of value, which was raised 
periodically until it was finally $1000.00 and above that the claimant had to proceed 
to the magistrate's court or the High Court. District Commissioner's courts were, 
however, empowered to grant divorces and award custody of children in the case of 
marriages registered in term of the African Marriages Act. This is not a legal treatise 
so I do not propose to delve too deeply into the type of cases dealt with, but they were 
many and varied, some deadly dull, and some very interesting in that they revealed 
facets of customary law seldom discussed in the ordinary course of events. Cases of 
disputed inheritance were particularly difficult, and could involve the sifting of 
evidence arising from events which occurred as long as twenty years previously. 
Judgements were subject to appeal and a very useful compendium of case law was 
compiled from the published extracts of appeal cases. For instance, in one old case, it 
was implied that no matter what the status of the parties, the maximum award for 
seduction should not exceed $20. 
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In complicated cases involving the interpretation of custom (which could vary from 
district to district) we were encouraged to record the expert evidence of chiefs or 
headmen. 

Tempers, even in the dignified atmosphere of a court room, tended to become frayed 
at times and on one memorable occasion in Harare, a large and powerful woman, not 
being able to stand the lies of her complainant husband any longer, lost control and 
before she could be restrained, ran over to the unsuspecting man and made a 
successful grab for his testicles and squeezed hard. He yelled in agony and the 
resourceful interpreter took up a broom that happened to be handy and beat the yelling 
woman on the arm with it until she released her unfortunate husband who was then 
doubled up with pain! 

This same interpreter once told me that he overheard the conversation of two young 
men. One said to the other, "We have nothing to do, let us go to the District 
Commissioner's court and I will pretend that you owe me ten shillings. You can deny 
it and we will have a case to pass the time away." 

Also, on the civil administration side, District Commissioners were ex officio 
appointed executors of African deceased estates over a given value, and these were 
sometimes exceedingly complicated, especially where immovable property was 
concerned. At Gutu, which had a very large number of small scale commercial farms, 
(then called the African Purchase Area) there were at least six deceased estates in the 
process of being wound up at any one time. This was a classic case of discrimination 
in reverse, because the District Commissioner had to give all his time completely free 
of charge whereas the relatives of a white deceased had to go to a professional 
executor who charged the normal fees. Other cases of this discrimination in reverse 
that spring to mind were the heavily subsidised dipping service, free rabies injections, 
and of course the big one - free allocation of land in the communal areas for arable 
and grazing purposes. 
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8. THE GREAT KAZUMA DYKE 

Communal ownership, however well intentioned, has seldom if ever led to increased 
production or care of the land, as has individual ownership, and in an attempt to bring 
a semblance of individual ownership to land in the communal areas, government 
initiated the Native Land Husbandry Act in about 1959. This was a genuine and well 
meant endeavour to give communal farmers title to their arable land and to a share of 
grazing area. Very briefly, persons who were then in possession of a customary right 
to plough or to own livestock in the communal areas were asked to register through 
their chiefs or headmen with the District Commissioner by a given date. When all the 
names were in, staff embarked on the formidable task of evaluating the claimants 
against the arable land and grazing land available in each headmen's area. By this 
means, figures were arrived at based on the optimum acreage that each cultivator 
should be allowed, with due consideration for the present area he cultivated, and the 
number of dependants. A plan was made of all the arable land in each area, rejecting 
steep slopes and other unsuitable land. A contour plan was superimposed and once all 
the information was on hand, with the agreement of the headmen, a list was drawn up 
showing how many hectares each cultivator should be allowed. Some found their 
present allocation reduced and others to their delight, found that they would get more 
land. An attempt was made to incorporate the farmers' existing arable area in the new 
allocation. 

On the date set down, a team of land development officers and peggers would visit the 
are concerned and physically point out to each person on the list of approved farmers 
the boundaries of his or her bit of arable land. 

These were so designed to fit between contours already pegged, and the farmer would 
be told that he had to dig the contours by a certain date. All concerned would be 
expected to help dig the main storm drain, which, in some cases, protected the highest 
portion of land. 

When the allocation was complete, each farmer was given a formal notification of how 
much land he had been given, and a master copy referable to a plan of the area, was 
kept in the District Commissioner's office. Thus, a farmer was allocated his own piece 
of land for perpetuity, which he was able to bequeath to his heir. If he wished to he 
could purchase the right to another person's allocation, with the agreement of the chief 
and up to a certain limit. 

Similarly, the amount of grazing land available was assessed and the correct stocking 
rate was calculated, based on the nature of the area concerned, which varied 
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tremendously and depended on such factors as rainfall, soil types and the presence of 
rocky areas which could support no livestock at all. With that information and figures 
of each individual's current stockholding, a formula was worked out based on the 
proportionate destocking method described, and each stockowner was then given a 
livestock allocation card. Within a certain period he then had to bring his actual stock 
owned down to the figure shown on the card. As there was a set minimum figure of, I 
think, four head they were entitled to bring their holding up to four. Similarly to the 
land right, a stock owner was allowed to purchase stock rights from others, to bring his 
permitted stock holding up to a certain limit. 

In theory this was a brilliant piece of legislation and administrators and field staff 
flung themselves into the task of its implementation with enthusiasm. However, the 
Land Husbandry Act after an initial flying start, soon started to falter and eventually 
foundered upon the rocks of suspicion, innate conservatism and the tides of militant 
nationalism. It was found difficult to carry on the exercise in the face of passive and 
sometimes even active resistance and even more difficult to punish the thousands of 
"offenders" who had not constructed the contours in their newly demarcated piece of 
arable land or who had cattle in excess of their allocation. Attempts were made to 
enforce government's requirements but eventually the whole complicated fabric of the 
act was put quietly away and in time forgotten and at last the act was repealed. 

However, a lot of practical good came from the scheme in that many thousands of 
hectares of arable land were protected by contours and this seemed to have the effect 
of somehow instilling into the peasants that contours were helpful, so that even after 
the collapse of the Land Husbandry Act it was less difficult to persuade them to dig 
their contours, and remarkable progress continued to be made until the intervention of 
the war made nearly all this type of extension work too difficult and dangerous. 

It is pleasing to note that the present government needed no convincing that the 
protection of the arable land is essential, but unfortunately the tidal wave of "freedom 
farming" and consequent lack of control on thousands of peasants who are ploughing 
wherever they like, has made the task of the land inspectorate terribly difficult with the 
result that erosion has become a national disaster in some areas, with dams and 
formally perennial rivers silted up and useless. Drastic and immediate action, no 
matter how politically unpopular must be taken before our lovely land turns into a 
desert. 

Native Commissioners started making roads at about the time that the forerunners of 
today's Ministry of Roads started. Obviously when the first Native Commissioners 
took over their vast districts, and set about following the BSA Company's instruction 
to "get to know the people", roads were not necessary because there were no motor 
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cars and the Native Commissioner went on patrol on foot with carriers or on 
horseback with pack mules and followed the existing paths which had probably 
followed the same route for centuries. Later these paths had to be widened to 
accommodate a scotch cart and ultimately they had to be improved so that the narrow 
tyres of the Model T Fords could run without expecting a puncture every few 
kilometres. So over the years the Native Commissioner and his staff became 
acknowledged as the road makers of their districts for all except the major national 
roads. The far-flung networks of tracks throughout the communal areas were gradually 
improved until every dip tank and every school was accessible by road. The advent of 
four wheel drive in the early fifties made even the remotest area accessible even if it 
did take many weary hours to reach one's destination. 

Whilst I was not personally engaged in the trail-blazing of exciting new roads into the 
"wild blue yonder" I did have some interesting experiences in the task of rebuilding 
existing roads. District Commissioners were responsible only for the construction and 
maintenance of roads within the communal areas and small scale commercial farming 
areas, other roads being handled by rural councils or the Ministry of Roads. But an 
exception to this rule was when I, as District Commissioner Wankie, was instructed as 
part of the border patrol scheme in the early days of the war, to convert to all-weather 
standards the western border road which ran along the boundary between Zimbabwe 
and Botswana from Point 222 on the south western corner of the Wankie National 
Park to Kazangula on the Zambesi River. My portion ran from Pandamatenga police 
station northwards. Most of the terrain was deep soft Kalahari sand which provided a 
superb running surface after rain, but was the consistency of powder during the winter 
months and impassable at times, even to 4-wheel drive vehicles. Field staff prospected 
for gravel and found a deposit of calcrete which was used for topping the Kalahari 
sand with a 15 centimetre layer. We used contractors' vehicles and plant (bulldozers 
and front end loaders) as we did not have sufficient equipment on station for this task. 

About 20 kilometres north of Pandamatenga (which was in a safari hunting 
concession) is the Kazuma Game Reserve which contains a feature called the Kazuma 
Depression which is one of the few treeless grassland areas in Zimbabwe, and has 
several fascinating ecological features. Being dead flat, when it rains in Botswana, 
floods flow eastwards but when it rains in Zimbabwe the flow is westward. When it 
rains in both areas the water just rises! For most of the rainy season the track across 
the Kazuma Depression was totally impassable except by boat and it was my task to 
make an all weather road across this feature, about 4 kilometres in length. The only 
way to do this was to construct a dyke and this we proceeded to do, using the better 
type of Kalahari sand for the base and topping it with calcrete gravel. The average 
height of the dyke was about two metres and it ran dead straight across the Depression 
just inside the border fence. Every 400 metres or so it had to bulge outwards to form a 
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crossing point as we did not have the funds for a two-lane dyke. It had to be 
interspersed with culvert pipes to allow the wayward flow east or west dependant on 
the rainfall pattern. It was a proud day when the first vehicle crossed the completed 
dyke but it was not a very proud looking vehicle, being my battered 1957 model Series 
I short wheel base Landrover, which was my trusty work horse for seven years. I 
bought it in 1965 for $400 and sold it for $770! 

The Kazuma Depression was a paradise for aquatic birds during the rainy season, but 
we saw very little animal life - probably it had been frightened away by the activity of 
the road making equipment. One of our temporary camps was in abandoned buildings 
formerly used as a base camp by veterinary department border control staff. A game 
fence had been erected all along that border to prevent potential carriers of foot and 
mouth disease, principally buffalo, from wandering over from Botswana. The 
buildings were pitted with bullet marks from one of the very early contacts between 
ZIPRA guerrillas who had been sheltering there, and Rhodesian security forces. 

It was on this road that I had a most alarming experience one day. I was taking the 
provincial road engineer who had been giving us technical advice, to inspect our dyke, 
when I suddenly smelt burning and noticed black smoke issuing from under the bonnet 
of my Landrover. I braked hard, switched off and dashed around to open the hot and 
heavy bonnet lid, complete with spare wheel, and through the smoke saw flames 
flickering amongst the wiring. With great presence of mind the roads engineer started 
to pick up handfuls of knobbly black basalt soil on which we were standing and flung 
it onto the flames. I did likewise and in no time the fire was out. When things had 
cooled down, an inspection revealed that the petrol feed pipe from the pump to the 
carburettor had sprung a leak at a union and was dripping petrol onto the hot exhaust 
manifold. This had ignited and had started to burn the wiring. We were extremely 
lucky that we were able to catch it in time, and avoid a complete burnout or even an 
explosion that could have had grave consequences. I tightened up the union on the 
pipe, moved the electric wires, some of which had been burned bare, away from each 
other (I had no insulation tape with me) pressed down on the starter and away we went 
as if nothing had happened. On my return to Wankie I replaced the burnt wiring and 
had no further problems. 

Years previously on a rough road 100 kilometres from headquarters, in the Gutu 
district, I had the misfortune to snap every blade on one rear spring of my Morris 
Oxford station wagon. I had three passengers in the car, which came to a very sudden 
stop, fortunately not damaging anything else in the process. What a terrible sight the 
remains of the springs were, collapsed like a broken bone over the rear axle. There 
was a peasant village nearby and from them we borrowed an axe and some fencing 
wire. While I jacked the car up and battled to remove the remnants of the spring, The 
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district assistants went searching for a substitute and came back with a stout branch of 
"Chinese Lantern" bush which they proceeded to cut to the approximate shape of the 
spring, complete with a "U" cut at each end to fit the shackles. We inserted the new 
"spring", bound it up tightly with wire, and gently lowered the jack until the weight of 
the car rested firmly on the springs. All seemed to hold in place and so we boarded the 
vehicle and proceeded on so slowly and carefully back home. It took over three hours 
to cover the 100 kilometres but the make-shift spring held and remained in place until 
the arrival of a complete new spring. 

Another interesting road that we tackled in the Wankie district was the Northern 
border security road which we constructed as close to the Zambesi river as the 
topography allowed. In places, just downstream of the great gorges below the Victoria 
Falls, we were able to go so close that the river was visible way down in the valley 
below, but as the road went eastwards the tributaries, valleys and general ups and 
downs of the lie of the land made it technically very difficult and financially 
impossible to follow the course of the river closely and we settled for the crest some 
kilometres away from the border where drainage was not too much of a problem. This 
road was the eastern end of the Hostes Nicolle trail, named after that great 
administrator and former Secretary for Internal Affairs. It leaves the Wankie District 
at the Gwaai bridge, and crosses Binga, Kariba and Urungwe districts where it joins 
the Harare to Chirundu road near Karoi. One day this will be a great tourist route, 
because from it lead access roads to such attractions as the Chizarira and Chete Game 
reserves, Bumi Hills and Matusadona. 
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9. THE ASCENT OF RUNGAI 

One of my father's nicknames when he was a Native Commissioner was 
"Mathandidwala" which literally means "He who likes bare granite hills". Another was 
"Mlomomunye" of which he was very proud. This means one mouth and referred to 
his making decisions and sticking to them without back-pedalling or vacillation. I 
inherited the rather unoriginal name of "Umtakamathandidwala" which means the 
child of the lover of hills, and also one of which I was very proud but this did not 
follow me from the Wankie district where I first heard it. It was "Umkhanyiso" which 
is "the light bringer". 

I inherited not only my father's name but also his love of hills and the lonely places. In 
my younger days after official work was over whilst on patrol, I used to climb, and at 
weekends, I used to go out on my motor cycle and climb. I used to love the exercise 
and the view from the summit, and the clean fresh breeze that always blew on peaks. It 
was satisfying to add hills to my list, and it was wonderful to stand on top of one hill 
and slowly look around 360° and identify the hills that had already been climbed and 
those still to climb. I never went in for the type of mountaineering which required 
specialised equipment and ropes. I wish I had, but it's too late to start now. The granite 
hills were my favourite and still are. There is something special about them, something 
reminiscent of great and enduring age. They bubbled out of the earth's crust all those 
hundreds of millions of years ago, and some remained the same basic shape, defying 
erosion and the gentle take-over by the plant world, yielding only to lichen and the 
odd patch of resurrection plant and tough hummocks of grass. Others of a less noble 
breed, were unable to resist the cracking and heaving and erosion to which they were 
subject over the centuries, and in their crevasses and valleys the plants and the trees 
infiltrated, making a haven for the birds and animals so suited to that type of existence. 

The Bushmen were drawn towards the shelter of that environment and found every 
crack, hollow, overhang or great bubble-like cave in which to make their homes and 
create their art galleries. 

I was the first to record at least three beautiful caves with unique paintings - a small 
shelter in the Chibi district with what I believe is the only painting of guinea fowl that 
has been found, an average type of bubble cave in the north of the Matopo Communal 
area containing a very handsome white leopard painting and a huge and wonderful 
cave in the Gwaranyemba Communal area, Ntsweru Cave, to be known later as the 
"cave of the hands" because the primeval artists had apparently dipped their small 
hands in their paint medium and applied them to the cave walls all over the place. 
Interspersed between the hands were stylistic palm trees which looked like fountains. 
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I also visited the known caves whenever I had the opportunity. One of the best known 
caves in the Behza area of the Matopo Communal area had, to my utter horror, written 

in charcoal amongst the paintings - "Grade 3 of school visited here". The 

school concerned was at the base of the great granite hill in which the cave was 
situated so I paid a visit to the headmaster and bottling up my indignation, asked him 
tactfully why those words had been written there. He was genuinely totally unaware 
that the action of Grade 3 had been one of vandalism, and was rather proud that the 
children had been able to make the climb and record their visit. I then called the whole 
staff and pupils together and explained the priceless and irreplaceable historical nature 
of the paintings and how their innocent art had destroyed the atmosphere of the place. 
They appeared to understand. Natural forces are slowly eroding and fading the 
paintings and man must not contribute by damaging them. 

Other caves were formed at the base of hills where giant boulders had settled leaving 
gaps between them extending so far in some cases that all natural light was excluded 
and one had to explore by torch light, with a string attached to one's belt to ensure safe 
return. Such a series of caves exists at the base of Chirogwe hill in the Chibi district. 
Even more fascinating is this type of cave linked with underground running streams, as 
occurs on Harleigh Farm, Rusape. These are the home of bats, which do not make 
exploring very pleasant. One cave that I did not explore was just a sink hole, in 
limestone country, in the Urungwe district. The smell of bats was overpowering, the 
descent was perpendicular and it was simply a dark, noisome and dangerous well. I 
would have needed ropes and a gas mask to explore it, and never got the opportunity. 
Who knows, perhaps it leads to a wonderland of stalagmites and stalactites just 
waiting for study and exploitation as a tourist attraction. 

Throughout the hill country are found numerous ruins and I have explored dozens of 
them, from tiny hill-top circle of stone to the Great Zimbabwe itself. It is fascinating to 
come across a ruin totally off the map and unknown to anyone except those living in 
the immediate vicinity, and ponder on its history, the reasons for its construction and 
the logic behind its ground plan. District Commissioners were instructed to keep a 
note in their district information books of all bushman paintings and ruins discovered 
and it was with a feeling of great pride that I was able to write up several previously 
unrecorded sites. 

It is generally accepted that the original fortifications which now comprise the ruins 
were built for three main reasons - for religious or ceremonial purposes, for staging 
posts in the gold trade to Sofala and for protection against the raiding Ndebele. 
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Unfortunately, over the years the fortifications have been spoilt by the depredations of 
man seeking treasure or building materials and to a lesser extent by baboons or by the 
growth of trees. They are a fascinating part of our heritage and it is a pity that funds 
are not available to protect more than a handful of the most spectacular sites. 



When stationed at Chibi in 1951 I heard of the great "elephant hill" called Rungai, 
which is clearly visible to the west of Masvingo to the Bietbridge highway. This 
massive bare granite mountain was the biggest and highest in the district and from 
some angles looked just like the head and body of an elephant. I was told that no white 
man had ever climbed it and that it had only been climbed once, by a demented old 
preacher of some obscure sect who had found his way to the top and decided that this 
was his opportunity to preach from the biggest pulpit that he had ever seen. He started 
to shout a sermon (no-one could possibly have heard him) and so the story goes, when 
in full cry, a sudden gust of wind blew him over the edge and he came tumbling down 
to his death. No other local person had ever attempted to climb Rungai since. 

One Sunday I had attempted to reach the summit of Rungai by means of cracks in the 
rock in the region of the "neck" of the elephant. I managed to get about half way up 
when conditions became so steep and dangerous, that, without a companion or 
climbing equipment, I had to give up. A couple of weeks later I set out with two cadets 
on motor cycles and reached the base of Rungai which was about two hours drive 
from Chibi. One cadet, having seen the difficulty that the climb would present, 
decided very wisely about five metres from ground level that this was not for him and 
he volunteered to return and look after the motor cycles. The other cadet and I then 
commenced the daunting task of climbing up the rear aspect of the "elephant". All 
went well until about half way up when the upward slope steepened from about 60° to 
70° and my companion, whom I shall just call Jim, suddenly called out to me from his 
position below me "I can't go any further". I advised him to hang on while I 
manoeuvred myself round to guide him and then a panic stricken voice shouted out "I 
can't hang on any more - I'm slipping". With that I managed to reach his outstretched 
hand with mine and grasped it with all my strength. The back of my hand was now 
against the rock face and feeling the security of my grip, Jim slipped down followed 
by me scrambling to maintain a grip on the rock and a grip on his hand. The back of 
my left hand scraped heavily down the rough granite for about two metres until Jim's 
feet found a toe hold on a slight ledge. There he stopped and I was able to release his 
hand. After he had settled down, I guided him back to the 60° slope, obtained his 
assurance that he was now able to descend on his own, with my handkerchief bound 
up my bleeding left hand from which I had lost a lot of skin and then managed to 
complete my scramble up the rock face and onto the back of the "elephant". I found to 
my delight that the hollow of the back contained a depression invisible except from 
above, in which grew a pristine forest of stunted trees, living on what little soil had 
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accumulated there from tens of thousands of years erosion of the granite sides of the 
saucer plus what dust the wind had brought in. It was a wonderful feeling to be 
walking through a forest where so few, if any men, had walked before. Ten years later 
I learned that I was not the first white man to climb Rungai, but that the founder of the 
Native Agricultural Department, Emory Alvord, and his son Roy, had climbed it in 
1939 by the cracks that had proved too much for me on my first attempt. 

The hills of the Matopos, whether they be domed or castellated, display an air of 
permanence, as if they always were and always will be there. On some of the castle 
kopjes this impression is somewhat affected by the amazing balance that some 
boulders display - "How can that rock possibly stay in that position year after year 
when it seems that a puff of wind could blow it over?" Yet who has ever seen or heard 
the crash of a falling boulder except those minor ones pushed over the edge by 
mischievous man kind? Yet it is obvious that over the countless millennia since the 
Matopos assumed their form, many thousands of boulders have fallen, and many 
mighty "onion skin" layers of granite have cracked open. 

One night in 1963 after exceptionally heavy rains had softened the foundation of the 
soil on which it stood, and possibly assisted by a lightning strike and heavy wind, a 
massive boulder the size of a large double storey house, lost its balance on top of 
Bembe hill in the Mzinyathini communal land and came bouncing down the slope. 
Yes, 10 000 tonnes of solid rock bouncing - it was obvious on inspection later that this 
had happened. Parts of it shattered off and went on their own paths, leaving a swath of 
destruction up to a hundred metres wide in some places. From a distance it looked as 
if a team of bulldozers had scraped their way down from the summit to the base of the 
hill. The path was visible from the main Bulawayo to Esigodini road for 12 years, but 
nature had healed the scars and they can now only be seen close up. The rock settled 
at the base of the hill where it will be for ever more. The incident caused much 
concern in the Mzinyatini communal area. I was the District Commissioner Essexvale 
at the time and visited the scene soon after it was reported to me. 

If the path of destruction had been continued in imagination and projected further 
northwards it would have bisected Chief Mtozima's village about 4 kilometres away. 
He thought that this was some sort of message for him. His concern was compounded 
the next day when a most mysterious object fell out of the sky and landed in his yard. 
He sent for me and I found the remains of the radio transmitter that is sent up on 
regular occasions by the Meteorological department, attached to one of their balloons. 
I did my best to explain what it was but he was obviously deeply concerned at the twin 
portents and this seemed to be the catalyst for the peculiar obsession which on rare 
occasions affects mature rural Africans - he started have strange and compelling 
dreams that he should become a "sangoma" or soothsayer, and for the next year or so 
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he undertook a 



course" for this purpose under the senior sangoma who had been 
indicated to him in his dreams. He admitted to me that during this period his work as a 
chief would be affected. However, his people were sympathetic and after a year he 
"graduated" (Ndebele - ukuthwasa) and became his usual authoritative self except that 
he was available for consultation by anyone who thought his problem could be sorted 
out by a sangoma. A sangoma deals more with mental problems than an "Inyanga 
yokwelapha" who deals with physical illness and dispenses traditional medicines. 

Another individual who was affected by the falling rock of Bembe was a buxom and 
handsome young woman in the area who had already established a reputation as a 
rainmaker "Ihosana wezulu". I had attended a rain dance at her village previously and 
the results were very gratifying as the subsequent rains were the best for many 
seasons. In fact, it was those rains that softened the foundation of the great rock that 
fell. Shortly afterwards she had a dream that she should move to the rock and so with 
the permission of the chief she packed her belongings and trekked the few kilometres 
from her old village to the rock. Accompanying her was a huge black goat that had the 
run of her village and was said to harbour the spirit of her late father who had also 
been a rainmaker. When next I visited her she had set up her home about 200 metres 
from the rock, separated from it by a small dry river. No-one was allowed to approach 
the rock any more as it was under its shadow that she performed the rainmaking rites 
and dances. In spite of her youth she acquired the honorific title of "Saluzazi" (Old 
woman). 
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10. RAINMAKING AND WITCHCRAFT 



There are numerous rainmakers throughout Zimbabwe and books have been written 
about their history and activities. Briefly, the majority of the rainmakers' families are 
descended from people of the Venda tribe who emigrated from the Zoutspansberg area 
of the Northern Transvaal even before the Ndebele arrived. Over the years, they 
established shrines, mainly known as "rocks" (ilitshe) in various parts of the Matopos 
hills. A hierarchy developed with different shrines assuming more importance than 
others at different times. Some went into recess for years and emerged later when a 
custodian was found, who was usually related to the former custodian and whose 
eligibility for the task was proved in various mysterious ways such as dreams, and 
acceptance by the traditional elders. There were many cases of rivalry for the post of 
custodian and at the time that I was District Commissioner at Essexvale, the shrine at 
Njelele which is in the Matopo district, had fallen into disrepute due to such a 
wrangle. 

The principle shrine was at Wililane in headman Samson Nkala's area beyond Diana's 
Pools, and the actual site of the "rock" from which the Mlilo spoke was jealously 
guarded. I know of the approximate locality of the site, and was amused to find that a 
learned professor who had written a book on the subject had based its description on 
another site altogether which had been shown as being the only real site by the 
custodian, who was not prepared to show it to any white man. 

During a time of terrible drought I decided that I would like to convey my sympathy, 
not only in the "food for work" schemes that had been started in the district, but in the 
best and most tangible way possible - by providing rain. So, having received authority 
for the expenditure, I bought a black ox, some black cloth and 200 litres of traditional 
beer, and sent it by government vehicle with two of my senior African staff to the 
custodian of the Wililane shrine with the message "The government is aware of the 
great hardships that its people in the communal lands are suffering at this time. It 
therefore send these gifts to the Mlilo and prays that the Mlilo should send rain" . As it 
was the custom, the ox was slaughtered and the meat and beer was distributed amongst 
the many suppliers who were gathered at the custodian's village, from all parts of 
Matabeleland, Midlands and Victoria provinces. Very early the next morning (at the 
time of "impondo zankomo" which means that in the first faint light of dawn the horns 
of the cattle ,being white, are just visible in the cattle kraals) the supplicants together 
with my staff members, went with the custodian to the secret shrine and, squatting on 
their haunches and clapping rhythmically, listened to the custodian relaying their pleas 
to the spirit within the cave. After a while the voice of an old woman was heard from 
the front of the cave, though no-one could be seen. The voice was speaking "Isinyubi" 
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the ancient and nearly forgotten language of the people of the hills from a century ago. 
It was that the Mlilo had heard the plea of the government and "we would see what we 
would see". It conveyed some platitudes to the other supplicants and then fell silent. 
The ceremony was over. It started to rain the next day and generally throughout the 
district, 250 mm of lifesaving rain fell in seven days. 



It was a very fortunate coincidence which raised the reputation of the administration 
for many months. The voice of the Mlilo is an old woman who secretes herself in the 
cave long before the first light. She appears to have the ability to project her voice as 
does a ventriloquist. Her identity, in fact her very existence, is supposed to be a secret. 
She too, becomes the "voice" in the same way as the custodian becomes the "hosana" 
though her selection is known to very few. 

Until recently the vast majority of Africans believed implicitly in the power of 
witchcraft and laid the blame for any misfortune that befell them on their families on 
witchcraft and here I would like to quote from my publication "Notes for a course on 
Ndebele Customs": 

"The Africans believe that all illness is caused by the intervention of spirits through 
the agency of the human being in most cases. Thus the "abathakathi" (evil doers) are 
terrible and ever-present dangers. They are combated by the use of witchfinders, wise 
men trained in the knowledge of things occult, and experienced in the ways of evil- 
doers. They held an important, recognised position in the State and to them was 
entrusted the health and security of the Nation. There are certain birds and animals 
which are the vehicles of evil: the owl, a small dove of reddish colour, "isibelu", then 
antbear and hyena (the evil-doers' steeds), the snail, and the crocodile are carriers of 
the deadliest evil. 

"Izanusi zeNkosi" (the witchdoctors of the King) were with one exception "Abezansi" 
(from the South). These threw no bones but carried a spear and a small shield. They 
did not reside at the Royal kraal, but only came when called by the King. They were 
open to be consulted by anyone who wished. Lobengula relied more on them than 
Mzilikazi did. These days it is a firm belief among Africans that the suppression of the 
witchdoctors is the chief evil of the European race for the evil-doers are protected by 
the government. In the old days a smelling-out did not necessarily mean a conviction 
or sentence. In many cases the King made no order at all. Occasionally he would tell 
the accused "they say you are a bad man" and order him to move to another 
community. A subsequent smelling out was generally fatal, especially if the accused 
was in a new community, the "amanxusa" would be sent for. 
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These were the public executioners of the King, and carried out the punishments only 
when ordered by the King. They were stationed in every large and important military 
village, their physique and character determined their selection and there were never 
any difficulties in recruiting an adequate number, for they were allowed to feast on the 
cattle of their victims and have minor articles of their properties. In the event of a 
chief being condemned the "amanxusa" of his section would not do the executing but 
others would be sent. They would proceed to the accused man's kraal, surround it and 
a few would go in and kill him, they would kill an ox and eat it, take minor articles and 
drive the wives, children and cattle to the King. The cattle became the property of the 
King, and he became guardian of the wives and children" . 

When I was stationed at Essexvale the district was visited by a well known "witch 
doctor" whose name I will not reveal as he is still practising his somewhat 
controversial business to this day. 

I interviewed him and elicited the following information which I recorded: 

"He was born in Malawi in 1932 and has been practising as a herbalist since 1953. He 
said his ability is not inherited or learnt, but is, in his own words, "a gift from God". 
He came to Rhodesia in 1967 and is a member of the Inyanga's Association. He has 
two wives and 7 children. He is based in Salisbury but tours extensively. 

His modus operandi is: He sets up a base in whatever farm, compound, township or 
Tribal Trust Land he happens to be visiting and awaits patients who invariably come 
in their scores. His charge is 2/6d per head. 

The patient consults him in confidence and he then decides on his diagnosis. He 
reiterates that it is a God given power that enables him to decide whether the patient's 
ailment is physical or mental. If physical, he is given herbal medicines. If mental, the 
"doctor" says a vision, clear as crystal, comes to him and he tells his patient "Your 

trouble is caused by " (and he names a certain object) "Go home and fetch it. 

Hand it over to me and your worry will drop from you and never trouble you again". 

This is the truly remarkable side of his work. He will name a horn, a necklace, a 
gourd, a snakeskin, or any manner of strange object and the patient will invariably 
bring along the object named, hand it over and depart, free of further anxiety. This 
seems to be a case of mental telepathy worthy of expert study. 

When he is working in a certain area, his presence appears to be a trigger to the 
conscience of many actual or potential evil-doers, because they come voluntarily 
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carrying their strange objects of witchcraft, and surrender them. This happens even if 
the owner is feeling perfectly well physically and mentally. 



I will try to describe some of the objects that I saw in the collection from one Tribal 
Trust Land. 

A wildebeest tail switch which makes its owner invisible when about his evil deeds. A 
strange gadget made of a jam tin, filled with a bad smelling liquid, in which rested a 
horn, filled with a heavy paste. Round this horn is a U-shaped miniature spear. The tin 
hangs from a tree in the vicinity of the intended victim's kraal, and the head of the 
spear points towards it. The owner mutters incantations and lightning is sure to strike 
the kraal. Strings of necklaces made from pythons' vertebrae, eagles' claws, shells and 
beads to ward off evil spirits - presumably now no longer a danger. A duiker horn 
filled with black wax in which are inserted needles, right up to the eye. Into the surface 
of the wax, red beads are pressed. The owner, wishing evil on someone, will take a 
needle and drive it into a tree. The victim then contracts pneumonia. If there is more 
than one intended victim, one needle is used for each. Stuffed snake skins. An 
incantation is made, and a real snake goes and bites the victim. One wooden divining 
bone. Owner said it was the last of a set, and he had no further use for it. Round black 
river stones bound with plaited roots. This is most peculiar. A person who suspects 
that someone has done him wrong - stock theft or similar offence - makes an 
invocation over these stones at night. The stone them go and hurl themselves at the 
offender (poltergeists?) and hurt and worry him to such an extent that he is forced to 
rush off and confess his sins. If he does not confess, the stones will eventually kill him. 
The commonest objects are small decorated gourds, horns of game or domestic stock 
and tortoise shells for containing preparations for evilly influencing other people by 
doing them harm physically of mentally. 

The owners cannot rid themselves of these objects without going through the 
ceremony of handing them over. If they do so, the object might turn on them. 

The objects once handed over lose all their evil power and cannot be used again. I was 
offered my choice of objects, but declined in case the local populace, knowing that I 
had taken them, blamed me for any ills that might befall them. His usual grand finale 
to a visit in any area is a ceremonial burning of all the objects in the presence of the 
Chief and his elders. 

There is no doubt that when he leaves an area, the atmosphere seems more relaxed - 
the people have relieved their consciences and the dark aura of witchcraft is 
dispersed." 
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11. THE MYSTERIOUS TWO-TOED TRIBE 



There are still a few Bushmen in the extreme west of Zimbabwe in the Tsholotsho 
communal area but it is doubtful that any pure-bred members of that tribe exist. They 
have interbred over the years with Bantu stock but their descendants still retain some 
of the bush lore of their fathers. 
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"He then produced a knife and said that if I made any noise he would kill me. Then he 
told me to walk in front of him. After a little while, we came to where he had hidden 
my clothing in the bush. He told me to pick it up and walk. We walked all that day and 
all that night and only the next morning at dawn did we rest for a little while. We then 
gathered roots (manyenya) and cooked them. Some we ate, the rest we carried with us. 



Sharing this knowledge and love of the wilds is a little known tribe called Vadoma 
(singular - Mudoma) found in the Urungwe and Sipolilo districts. They prefer to stay 
in the rugged fastness of the Zambesi escarpment living off the land and fleeing at the 
sight of any intruder. The present government is trying its best to assimilate them into 
civilised society by providing schools and clinics but they have yet to be convinced 
that they are to their advantage. Some of the Vadoma have a most unusual deformity 
of the feet and from this comes the tale of a "two-toed tribe". There is no truth in this 
as only a few (usually related) individuals suffer from this genetic inheritance, which 
has deprived them of the middle three toes leaving a foot looking more like that of an 
ostrich than that of a human. The deformity does not handicap them in any way, and it 
is said that it assists them in climbing trees. 

When I was in Kariba in May 1961 the disappearance was reported from a farm south 
of Miami of Elesi, aged ten, the daughter of the foreman. Despite extensive search by 
police and others, she was not found. A wandering Mudoma worker named Solomon 
disappeared at the same time. 

The matter was then forgotten, until on 17th January 1962 a messenger from the 
Native Commissioner Sipolilo arrived in Karoi with the child and this strange story 
emerged: 

"My name is Elesi. My mother died in May 1961 and my father left me to care for the 
small baby. I used to go to the farm house each day to collect milk for the baby. One 
day I came back and found all my clothing missing. No one knew where it had gone, 
and we could not find it anywhere. 

"Since my mother died, I used to do the cooking for my father and Solomon, a 
Mudoma who used to eat for us. The day after my clothes has disappeared at 
lunchtime, when we were in the hut together, I went into the bush to relieve nature. I 
was surprised to see Solomon there, coming from another direction. He must have run 
round to intercept me. 



"After eating we walked all that day, but slept that night. Late the third day, we arrived 
at a place near the Mukanga River in Sipolilo District. All the time, we had walked 
through the bush, not following any paths. 

"There was a small hill rising out of thick jesse bush, with a little stream and against a 
small cave at the base of the hill, Solomon erected a shelter of branches. There he and 
I lived for nine months. During that time I did not see another human being. I could 
not run away as I would have been lost at once, and I was frightened of the wild 
animals. Solomon made me his wife although I am only ten years old. I used to cook 
for him during the day and share his one blanket at night. 

"Every day he used to take two spears and go hunting. He had no traps, snares, dogs or 
arrows. He used to stalk animals and spear them. During that time I lived with him, he 
killed four bushbucks, two duikers, one warthog and one antbear. When he had killed, 
he used to take some of the meat to the nearest kraal and barter it for meal. When there 
was no meat, we lived on roots and honey. He used to eat caterpillars, but I did not eat 
them. I was made to stay at home when he went hunting but he used to take me out 
collecting roots. 

"One day when we were digging for roots, a tuskless elephant approached us. 
Solomon shouted at it to scare it, but it charged. We both ran away but I tripped and 
fell. I turned around and saw the elephant looming over me. It stopped, looked at me, 
and then walked away. Mwari (God) was looking after me that day. 

"Another day we saw a rhinoceros in the bush. We crept away silently and it did not 
see us. On four occasions I saw lions drinking at the stream near our shelter. Once I 
saw a leopard. I just used to hide myself until they had gone. Once, Solomon was 
away all night. The lions roared close by and I was very frightened. 

"I learned to make a fire by rubbing a hard stick between my palms into a soft one. I 
cooked in a metal saucepan that Solomon had brought with him. He used to beat me 
sometimes when I asked him when he would take me back to my father. He was also 
very angry when I said I did not like to be left alone when he went hunting. 
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"One day he found the remains of a kudu that had recently been killed by a leopard. 
He wanted to take the meat to the kraal to trade for meal, and as there was so much, he 
told me to help him. So I went with him. He had told me not to talk to anyone, 
otherwise he would kill me. But at the kraal one man spoke to me and said he 
recognised me, as he had once worked on the same farm as my father. I at once asked 
him for protection, and told him my story. Solomon was arrested by the kraal-head and 
bound with rope, and we were taken to Chief Chisunga. 

"The chief sent us into Sipolilo with two of his messengers. They had handcuffed 
Solomon. On the way he pleaded with them to release him, and gave his word that he 
would not escape. They released him, and he travelled free the whole day with us. 

"That night, they did not secure him , and the next morning he was gone. I was taken 
to Sipolilo and then sent home. 

"Solomon is older than my father. He has a wife in Chisunga's area but never went to 
visit her when I was a prisoner." 
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12. RIVERS IN THE WILDERNESS 

There is a tremendous variety in the rivers of Zimbabwe, and they are all fascinating in 
their own way. From the mighty and awesome power of the great Zambesi we go 
down the scale to the unnamed little tributary that only flows briefly on occasions 
during the rainy season. In between these there are the wide rivers of sand such as the 
Sabi and the Shashi, beautiful perennial streams laughing and tinkling over the rocks 
in the Eastern districts, and the highveld rivers with their serene and dark pools. I had 
often wondered, during my hunting days, what the actual transformation between the 
dry sand of the winter river and the flowing stream of a summer river would be like 
and one day I had the privilege of witnessing it. I was hunting in the vicinity of 
Belingwe and had crossed the Dopi river, which at that point was bone dry and about 
ten metres wide. I could see and hear that there was a storm upstream. The clouds had 
let their fringe of rain down and the dark grey tresses of the fringe were twinkling with 
the flashes of lightning whilst the sound of thunder boomed. I walked along the far 
bank, my thoughts on the duiker that I wanted to bag for our dinner, when I became 
aware of a different noise apart from the distant thunder. It sounded like a load of sand 
being poured into water - a gradually increasing "sh-h...". Foolishly not realising what 
was about to happen I did not take the opportunity of crossing back to the other bank 
but just stood transfixed with curiosity, waiting. Then rounding a nearby bend in the 
stream, I saw a tumbling, bucking, frothing wall of yellowish water rolling 
downstream towards me. It was only about 60 cm high but most impressive in its 
implacable irresistible progress. As it passed me I could distinctly hear for a few 
moments a hissing sound over the roar of the wave, as the dry sand absorbed the 
moisture. 



I sat down to wait for the level and intensity of the flow to drop, but to my dismay, the 
level rose. I decided I would risk crossing before it got any higher, so I stripped and 
holding my clothes in one hand and my rifle in the other, waded very cautiously 
across, with the water now up to my waist. 



A more frightening occasion involving crossing a flooded river was when I was stuck 
the other side of the Mondi river in Belingwe communal area. Our only heavy vehicle 
driver was off sick and so I, who had recently obtained a heavy vehicle licence, 
offered to deliver a load of urgently required dip fluid to various dip tanks in the area. 
I had made my base camp at Mataga rest camp and had delivered my last load. It had 
been raining nearly all day and I had encountered some very difficult driving 
conditions. I arrived at the Mondi river at last light, and could actually see the rest 
camp in the distance. The river, however, was a rushing roaring torrent between me 
and my camp and there was no way I could have driven across, even in my big 1949 
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Bedford 5 tonner. So my district assistant and I, together with his wife whom he had 
asked should be picked up from her village to attend to domestic matters in Belingwe, 
waited, cold and damp and hungry by the river bank, occasionally switching the lights 
on to see if the river was dropping. All old timers will remember how, before the days 
of high level bridges, we used to wait at the flooded low level bridges, placing pebbles 
at the high water mark and waiting anxiously to see whether the level was rising or 
falling, and how fast. But in this case, the Mondi river simply remained at a constant 
level until about midnight when it started dropping very slightly. Eventually, cold and 
hunger got the better of me and I advised my companions that it was time to risk 
crossing on foot. So, fully clothed (mixed company!) and hand in hand, the three of us 
stepped gingerly into the flood. The level stabilised about mid-chest and facing half 
into the stream, we managed to cross, the poor woman crying with fright. What a relief 
to walk into camp, dry out by the fire and get some food inside. A few hours sleep in a 
warm camp bed, and then over the river again in the morning to rescue my lorry and 
bring it back through the much reduced stream. 

For some years I owned a 5 metre folding two seater canoe made of polished spruce 
frame and rubberised canvas skin. It was even fitted with a sail and we had many 
happy hours paddling and sailing in her. One night in Gwanda, seated with my wife at 
the cinema, in the local hotel on a Saturday night, a young trooper of the BSA Police 
found me and told me a tale of woe. He had been telephoned from Zezani mission way 
down in the Beit Bridge district on the lower Umzingwani river. The story was that the 
lorry belonging to the African Development Fund, in attempting to cross the flooded 
river, had stalled and was stuck, with its crew, in the middle of the river, at least 100 
metres away from either bank. The river was rising and a rescue by boat was all that 
seemed possible. The only portable boat the police could think of at the time was 
mine. I left Gwanda at about 8.30 p.m. complete with the canoe packed in it two 
canvas containers, a torch and about 100 metres of thin rope which I had managed to 
borrow and arrived at Zezani crossing three hours later. 

By starlight I could dimly see a dark shape in the middle of the swirling black flood. I 
shouted "Are you alright?" and received a faint reply. "Hold on, I'm coming to get 
you". It took me and the policeman twenty minutes to assemble the boat by torchlight. 
We had to be very careful not to lose any of the brass butterfly nuts in the darkness. At 
last it was ready, and tying one end of the rope to the stern, we launched it into the 
unknown dark flood down which all sorts of dangerous floating objects, unseen in the 
darkness might have been tumbling. Getting into the narrow front seat and steadying 
myself I set forth, flailing my double ended paddle and aiming well upstream of the 
stranded lorry. It would have been very satisfying to record here that by strenuous 
effort I managed to reach the lorry and evacuate its crew in peril on the deep, but this 
is a true story and the moment my frail craft reached the main stream of the current it 
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was snatched like a leaf and flung downstream. I called on my companions to pull me 
back to the bank, and we then carried the canoe much further upstream to have another 
go at beating the current. But it was useless and no matter how I paddled I could make 
no progress into the current. Back on shore we carried on a shouting dialogue with the 
crew, who assured us, much to our relief that the water was receding. We waited an 
hour or so, could see that there were no rain clouds to the north and hailed farewell to 
the lorry driver, telling him to wait on his perch with his men and not to attempt to get 
to the bank until it was quite safe. This they did about 9 a.m. the next morning so I was 
told. 

My favourite river was the Shashi which forms the boundary between Zimbabwe and 
Botswana. It was very wild and had very few human settlements nearby, but it has now 
been tamed and feeds various irrigation schemes and other settlements. When I knew 
it, in the mid-fifties, the only point of civilisation was the Tuli police camp. One of the 
tributaries of the Shashi which flows from Botswana and through the Tuli circle is the 
Semlala river. Tony Hunt and I were camped on the north bank of the Shashi one day, 
opposite the Semlala which was a good fishing spot. That night is was full moon and 
we decided rather foolishly I suppose, to take a night stroll over the Shashi and to the 
Semlala. We took a torch and a rifle just in case. The effect of the moonlight on the 
broad golden sand through which wandered little streams of water was magical. The 
riverine forest on the banks was pitch black and the moon turned the Shashi sand into 
a wide silver highway. We were walking along the bank of the Semlala, shining our 
torch into the limpid black pool to see if we could catch the ruby reflection of 
crocodile eyes. We had no evil intentions against them - we just wanted to see them. 
Suddenly, and with no warning at all there was a terrifying, rushing , roaring, huffing 
and puffing noise from the bush to our left, and into sight huge and pale in the 
moonlight charged a hippo, closely followed by her calf. She had caught our scent and 
was making her way as fast as possible from her grazing ground to her sanctuary in the 
river. We were right in her path so we made a frantic dash out of her wild rush and 
watched her pass and enter the safety of her pool with a mighty splash. When the 
waves settled down and the lapping of the water against the bank ceased there was 
total silence - and all the ruby lights of the crocodile eyes had been extinguished. 

At this time, by an unfortunate coincidence, the globe of our torch burned out but we 
sat for a while surveying the scene by moonlight. Then, just below us, there started to 
emerge from the water and pull itself onto the bank, the most enormous crocodile we 
had ever seen. We beat a hasty retreat and turned to see that the "crocodile" was the 
baby hippo who was venturing back onto land by himself. When his mother did not 
follow him, he became discouraged and made his way back into the pool. Having had 
a most satisfying adventure, we made our way back across the Shashi river to our 
camp and to sleep. 
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I had two canoe trips down the Shashi river. The first time was in 1956 when the Land 
Development Officer, Peter Hancock and I launched at the junction of the Tuli and 
Shashi rivers in the height of the rains and had a very pleasant trip down to the 
junction of the Shashi and the Limpopo rivers. It took two days and we camped in the 
vicinity of the Tuli police camp where Peter's truck had arrived with our equipment. It 
also picked us up at our destination the next day. The river was flowing well, and it 
was only on a few occasions that we had to get out and push over sand bars. There was 
no "white water" sailing about the trip but the adventure and the satisfaction was in 
going through the wilderness quietly and peacefully and seeing the game in beautiful 
riverine forest for which that part of Zimbabwe is renowned. One of the most moving 
monuments to the untamed wildness of the area is contained in a limestone plaque set 
into the bark of a huge ebony tree near the Tuli/Shashi junction. It has engraved on it 
the words: 

I walked through the 
wilderness of this world. 

In memory of 

Arthur De M W Vickers 

was killed in the Galway Castle Disaster. 

Sept 12 1918 

Erected by his brother 



13. ADVENTURE WITH A LION 

The next trip down the Shashi river was in February 1958 and provided the biggest 
adventure that I had ever had, and hopefully I will not have to go through such danger 
again. Tony Hunt and I had planned to undertake the same voyage that I had done with 
Peter Hancock two years previously. Mr Hunt Snr, conveyed us to the Tuli/Shashi 
Junction where we assembled the canoe, packed a few essentials and set off 
downstream while the truck went on to the Tuli police camp to meet us. 

But the going was more difficult than the previous trip as the river was much lower 
and we wore ourselves out with the constant pushing or portaging across sand bars. On 
one occasion however, we made remarkable progress down one of the few 
uninterrupted stretches of water when a howling wind arose from astern and lashing us 
with sand from the parallel sandbars, propelled us rapidly downstream by the pressure 
of the gale against the uplifted blades of our curved paddles. We arrived at our camp 
site at about 4 p.m. and agreed that if there was no rain upstream which would bring 
more water into the river, we would have to give up our trip. 

We were joined later that evening by Bill Baker who was on an elephant patrol having 
received reports of the big pachyderms raiding the peasants' crops in the vicinity. The 
next day he went off to investigate whilst Tony and I, having seen to our regret that no 
rain had fallen and the river was even lower, abandoned our plans and enjoyed the day 
strolling round the bush game-viewing in the vicinity of the camp. We all had a 
pleasant drink and dinner and chat before turning in, but I was in a bit of discomfort 
because I had somehow managed to get a thorn in my foot. 



The next morning Tony suggested we look for an impala for the pot, but I declined 
because of my sore foot. Bill Baker suggested that I come with him in his short-wheel 
base Landrover looking for elephants. I could not take part in the hunt because I only 
had my .22 rifle with me, but I was content just to come for the ride. Bill was armed 
with a formidable .416 Rigby rifle, loaded with hard nosed ammunition for elephant. 
About eleven kilometres beyond Tuli police camp, in thick riverine forest where the 
present Bili irrigation scheme is, Bill's tracker in the back of the Landrover tapped him 
on the shoulder and pointed to a pair of lions about 50 metres away to our left. He 
stopped, quietly got out and fired at the male lion which fell back with a roar, thrashed 
around in the bush and then was still. Discretion being the better part of valour, he 
then manoeuvred the vehicle to where the lions had been and found that they had both 
disappeared, but heavy blood spoor was seen leading towards the thickest part of the 
forest. We followed the blood spoor as far as possible before conditions became 
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impossible even for the Landrover. I then fired a few shots with my .22 in to the forest 
vainly hoping for some reaction. 

Our resources not being equal to the occasion we then returned as fast as possible to 
the Tuli police camp to obtain reinforcements in the shape of Sergeant Gerry Day 
(later Senior Assistant Commissioner and Officer in charge B S A Police 
Matabeleland) and Constable Colin Case, and three scrawny dogs belonging to the 
local labour force. I exchanged my .22 for the police 12 bore shot gun which 
unfortunately had only one round, of SSG, heavy buck shot, while the police men 
brought their .303 service rifles. We rushed back to the scene after a quick bite and 
something cool to drink and set the dogs on the trail. Being indigenous dogs and 
instinctively alive to the danger they could smell, they would have nothing to do with 
the scene and retired under the police Landrover insensitive to the curses heaped on 
them. So with only Bill's bull terrier to assist us, we started the tense anxious task of 
tracking the wounded lion. The search started about 2 p.m. and the spoor wound in 
and out of the patch of forest, crossed and recrossed a small river bed, and was joined, 
much to our consternation, by the spoor of the lioness. 

We also came across fresh tracks and dropping of Bill's original quarry, the elephants, 
which had obviously decamped rapidly from the area when they heard the sound of the 
shot. Excitement rose to high pitch when Bill's bull terrier, who rejoiced under the 
name of Pig, nosed his way into a thick patch of malala palm scrub and then tore out 
hackles up, growling fiercely. We retreated and weapons ready, threw stones into the 
patch. There was a wild flapping and out flew a loudly protesting red-necked 
franc olin. 

Just past this malala patch the spoor split again. Bill, Colin and I took the left hand 
track, which soon revealed a drop of blood in the small clearing about 5 metres across 
and almost surrounded by thick bush. 

As Bill turned to whistle up the other members of the party, all hell was let loose. 
From the bush, which had been concealing him, sprang the lion, a great khaki mass, a 
roaring fury which came straight for me. I remember letting out a wild yell of fright at 
the same time firing my single round of buckshot from the hip straight into his face. 
Even if every pellet missed him, it had the effect of diverting the charge from me and 
he went for Bill who fired at point blank range with his .416. He must have missed or 
inflicted a flesh wound because the lion came on and with a dreadful, throaty growl 
bowled him over onto his back and started gnawing his foot, ripping off a boot and 
gaiter. Then it came towards his head. He was about to ward it off with his hands but 
had the presence of mind to lie back and kick at it with his other booted foot, 
meanwhile scrambling around frantically for his rifle. While this was going on I beat 
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at the lion with my empty shotgun and screamed for someone to bring me a .303. 
Colin Case's .303 had jammed so I grabbed it from him, found it was on half cock, 
pulled back the bolt and fired again at the lion's head. I think I hit it too high. Bill in 
the meantime had found and reloaded his .416, and was about to fire it into the lion's 
open mouth when my shot with the .303 diverted it and springing up from Bill, it leapt 
at me again and knocked me down and started to gnaw on my left knee. My yelling for 
help must have drawn his attention because he then came for my face whilst I 
frantically tried to push him away with my hands. 

The sight of those bloody, slavering jaws and wild yellow eyes and the foul smell of 
the lion's breath will always remain a dreadful memory. Strangely enough, I can still 
remember seeing a tick on his left eyebrow! Then at the periphery of my vision I saw 
Bill approaching and just as the lion's jaws were about to close on my throat there was 
a loud explosion, a violent jolt in my left shoulder and the lion collapsed dead on top 
of me. I remember shouting "Get the bloody thing off me". They pulled it away and I 
looked down at my shoulder and saw a pulpy mess of flesh through my torn shirt. I 
said "My God, you've shot me" and poor old Bill, who had saved my life, muttered his 
apologies. 

Gerry Day had arrived by this time from where he had been following the other track, 
assessed the situation and rushed to the police Landrover which was only 200 metres 
away to get the first aid kit. They put my left arm in a sling, made me a stretcher of 
leafy branches, and carried me to the vehicle while Bill, both legs a mess of deep bites 
and scratches, staggered along beside me. 

I was put in the back of the Landrover with someone to hold me steady over the rough 
road and driven carefully back to Tuli police camp where my dreadful wound was 
dressed to the best of Gerry's ability. While this was going on, a herd of elephants, 
probably the ones Bill had been after, crossed the Tuli river in full sight. Two coir 
mattresses were then placed in the back of the Landrover and I was placed on them. 
Shock seemed to have made me incapable of walking. Gerry then drove us in to 
Gwanda hospital. On the way, Bill stopped at Tuli Breeding Station and telephoned 
his wife to warn my wife that we were on our way in, "having had a bit of a brush with 
a lion, and having got a bit scratched". Our dear wives were waiting at the Gwanda 
hospital and were deeply shocked to see the state we were in. I had bled right through 
the two mattresses and Bill had bled extensively from his leg wounds. We were 
patched up and early the next morning taken to Bulawayo General hospital where I 
was operated on and Bill was patched up again. It was found that the entry of the 
bullet had caused severe flesh lacerations as it skidded sideways through my shoulder 
after penetrating the lion's brain. Thence it had passed close to the shoulder joint and 
artery, not hitting either, and passed out neatly point first, behind my shoulder. 
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Somehow or other, I was told, the bone had been shattered although the bullet had not 
hit it directly - shock waves or something. Anyway, the bone was put together, the 
ragged flesh sewn up and I the n remained in heavy plaster for six weeks but only in 
hospital for one week. I regained 100% use of my shoulder in a few months. 

I was then told that if the bullet had passed half an inch in any other direction I could 
have bled to death or suffered permanent disability. At no time did I suffer any bad 
pain, and I never had a nightmare about that experience. Many people asked me what 
my thoughts were at that time and I was able to reply quite truthfully that all the time 
the lion was over me and coming towards my face, I was thinking "Someone must 
come and get this thing off me. What a shocking sight and what unpleasant breath!" 

The lion's skin was unfortunately lost, for the police labourers who were instructed to 
go and skin it the next day did not do so as they were frightened that the lioness would 
be waiting for them. When they did go, it was too late, and the skin had started to rot. 

When examined, the remains showed to some extent what had probably happened. 
Bill's first shot had been too high, striking the lion's shoulder. My shot gun blast had 
luckily damaged the lower jaw with the result that the lion had not been able to close 
his jaws properly on us. Most of our wounds were inflicted by it raking its top jaw 
over our limbs. My .303 shot had travelled through the bone over the eye, not 
touching the brain. Bill's final shot went right through the brain causing instant death. 
Had he loaded his rifle with soft nosed ammunition the lion would probably have died 
from the first wound within an hour, but again, had I been hit with a soft nosed bullet, 
I would have indubitably bled to death. Someone was looking after me that day! 
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afternoon with no breath of air to blow the bird towards the bank. After waiting a 
while it was obvious that if we wanted to have it for supper we would have to go and 
get it. I stripped and Pete fired two shots into the water, one on either side of the bird. 
I then dived in and swam as fast as I could, grabbed it and swam back to sighs of relief 
all round. 

An easier bag was when walking down a narrow path in the riverine forest near the 
Shashi river one day, I saw several guinea fowl running along in front of me. When 
one is on patrol and in need of fresh meat one does not worry too much about what is 
the done thing, so I took aim at the five or six bouncing heads that I could see and let 
fly. When we went to see the result, we picked up a genuine twelve dead or dying 
guinea fowl, wrung their necks and took them back to camp for a feast of tasty game 
bird. 

My first impala was a very lucky shot. We had been walking for hours in the heat of 
the day. I was carrying an old borrowed .303 rifle when about 50 metres away we saw 
a small herd of impala. I was about to draw a bead on a big male when they caught our 
scent and went bounding away with the spectacular jumps for which impala are so 
well known. I let fly at the male in mid leap when he was about two metres off the 
ground and he fell stone dead. I kept his fine horns as a trophy and only many years 
later decided to have them officially measured by the National Museum. They 
measured 23 inches round the curve and so found their way into the Rowland Ward 
Records of Big Game, Edition XV, which had a base-line of 21 inches for Southern 
Impala. Any horns above that length are eligible for inclusion. I have Rowland Ward's 
handsome black tie with its silver kudu and the cipher XV between its horns. 



My sympathies were entirely with the poor old lion, innocently going about his 
business with his mate, being shot without warning and then doing his best to defend 
himself. 

Nothing in my hunting experience can compare to my tussle with the lion, but several 
other small experiences from many years ago are etched in my mind. I was never an 
expert or even a competent bird hunter and never even owned a shotgun except for the 
most extraordinary weapon that I acquired once, which consisted of a double barrelled 
combination hammer gun, one side being a 12 bore shotgun the other a .450 Martini. 
The first bird that I shot on the wing was a knob-nosed duck which was flying at a 
height of about 50 metres directly above my head. With the gun pointing vertically 
upward, I gauged the correct distance ahead of him to aim as I squeezed the trigger 
and he fell at my feet - a real stroke of luck. Another incident involving bird shooting 
was when a red-necked francolin fell to Pete Wood's shotgun in the middle of a pool 
on the Mondi river which contained several large crocodiles. It was a still hot 



My one and only eland trophy was served up to me on a plate so to speak. I was using 
a very fine German weapon consisting of a double barrelled 12 bore shotgun with, 
between and beneath one .303 rifle. We were hunting in the gusu forest of northern 
Matabeleland, my brother-in-law on the ridge and I in the valley. I heard a commotion 
and saw a huge eland bull break cover and commence to trot down from the ridge 
towards me. I could see that if he was not interrupted he would cross my path only 
about 30 metres in front of me. I lowered myself carefully to the ground, took up the 
classic posture used in range shooting and waited for him to cross the track on which I 
was lying. As he trotted past I aimed just in front of his shoulder and squeezed the 
.303 trigger. He fell on the spot and his magnificent horns can now be seen gracing the 
front entrance of Gaul House, Plumtree School, where my two sons had their excellent 
education. 
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14. THE EVER HOPEFUL PROSPECTOR 

One of my greatest interests out of the office was prospecting and I spent many happy 
hours roaming the bush, particularly in the Belingwe and Gwanda districts, searching 
for the elusive El Dorado that was instrumental in the colonisation of Rhodesia. Who 
knows what the history of this country would have been had the precious gold not 
been present. Belingwe had been thoroughly prospected over and was the centre for 
numerous small gold and asbestos workings in the heady days of the 40s and 50s. 
Over 90% of gold mines had been discovered by the ancient miners of prehistory and 
so the obvious thing to do was to find an ancient working that had not previously been 
exploited by modern methods. One day I found an excavation behind and halfway up a 
hill immediately east of the Belingwe hospital. It did not appear to have been opened 
by explosives and round it were some heavily mineralised pieces of quartz. I picked 
up what seemed to be a promising specimen, about the size of a brick and carted it 
home, together with some smaller pieces which I crushed with a borrowed pestle and 
mortar and panned it as I had been taught to do by smallworker friends. A very 
interesting tail of heavy metal with glamorous glintings of what could be gold was left 
in the pan. On my next visit to Bulawayo I tied the "brick" to the pillion seat of my 
350 Triumph twin motor cycle, intending to take it to the bank for assay. When I 
reached Bulawayo it was no longer there. It had broken its bonds and was no doubt 
lying somewhere on the strip road. So I had to go and fetch another specimen which I 
managed to get safely to the bank. 

The assay result was hardly promising - it contained a small amount of gold but not 
enough to warrant any expenditure on development . However, I decided that a little 
more investigation would be interesting so I borrowed some dynamite and fuse from 
the owner of the Rip Top mine nearby and Peter Wood and I set off to do some 
blasting. We placed a stick of dynamite in a crack in the rock, packed it closely with 
loose stone, set what we considered as a reasonable amount of fuse, lit it and 
scrambled away to a safe position behind a big boulder about 50 metres away. The 
next five minutes passed terribly slowly and we were wondering how one set about 
investigating a misfire, when there was a very satisfactory bang and a cloud of smoke 
and dust. Then from the midst of the dust came a black object hurtling towards us 
which made us fling ourselves to the ground in terror thinking it was a rock. As, it 
happened, it was a bird, a fork-tailed drongo, which was evacuating the scene at top 
speed! Dusting ourselves off rather sheepishly we investigated the blast site and found, 
as we should have expected, that we had made no impression on the rock face itself. 
That was my first and last experience of blasting. 
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An asbestos boom was taking place at that time and through my own prospecting and 
from reports received, I found and pegged three asbestos claims. Being a civil servant 
I was not allowed to purchase a prospecting licence and peg my own claims so had to 
involve another party each time. There were three of us whose initials were T, A and P 
so our claims were the Tap Claims. There is a tremendous fascination in the 
prospecting game, and whenever I wandered in the bush, I carried a prospecting pick 
in my belt and a sample bag in my pocket hoping that I would come across a claim 
that would make my fortune. 

We put beacons and prospecting notices on our asbestos finds and encountered the 
most extraordinary difficulty in surveying blocks in hilly country, finding that pacing 
100 metres east up a hill, 100 metres south down a hill and 100 metres west along the 
bottom of the hill meant that the finishing point turned out to be at least 40 metres 
from the starting point. So we averaged things out and I have not yet discovered how a 
surveyor copes with the undulations to produce a neat rectangle on the map. 

None of the asbestos claims proved to be of any economic importance but I still have 
samples of the ribbon fibre we found and can still recall the thrill of breaking the 
greenish grey serpentine rock and finding glistening silver ribbons of asbestos. Allied 
to asbestos, or so I was told, was talc, and I found a deposit of this which was in the 
form of creamy white solidified fibre with no tensile strength whatsoever, and which, 
when scraped down, revealed a surface texture as soft as the finest satin. Close by was 
a seam of opalite, also a creamy colour but of an entirely different texture. When split 
it broke on cleavage lines leaving a face like glass or obsidian. The peculiar thing 
about opalite was that when it was heated in a sealed container its reputed 10% water 
content boiling away had the effect of shattering the rock to powder with a noise like 
falling hail. 

Belingwe was well endowed with the pegmatite minerals with which tin and beryllium 
are associated and I was always on the look out for the distinctive green hexagonal 
crystals of beryllium. I never found any but am still frustrated that I was not the one to 
find the Sandawana emeralds because my wanderings took me very close to where 
they were found. Emerald is the purest form of beryl. I found a deposit of black 
mineral in pegmatite and thought it was tin, but the Government Geological Survey 
office which identified my various finds said it was garnet, not of gemstone quality - 
another broken dream! Eight months after I had left Belingwe, I received a telegram 
from the other members of the TAP Syndicate saying they had pegged a very 
valuable deposit of tin in the name of all three members of the syndicate. I wish they 
had not bothered to tell me for once again this proved valueless. There was one 
particular hill on the way to the Belingwe communal area which was almost bare of 
trees amongst other hills that were well-wooded and I thought that possibly some 
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interesting mineralisation caused this anomaly. Judicious picking revealed some bright 
yellow powdery deposits, amongst the country rock and I had high hopes that I had 
located uranium, but once again the result of the test was negative. 
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Matabeleland, an indication being an antheap of markedly different colour from the 
surrounding surface earth. 



I climbed on the top of the Buhwa mountain in Belingwe 35 years ago and saw for 
myself that it was solid iron ore just waiting to be exploited. How different it was then 
to what it is now, with the proud and distinctive shape of the mountain hacked away 
by man in his never-ending quest for riches. I wonder what has happened to the little 
community of Shangaans who used to live at the base of Buhwa, with their vegetable 
and citrus gardens watered by mountain streams. And I wonder whether there is any 
truth in the story that in the cave on nearby Hwiki hill was found the image of a golden 
calf! 

Exploring the wild parts of Zimbabwe with a prospecting pick was a fascinating 
pastime and I would recommend it to any young person looking for a different way to 
spend their leisure time. Unfortunately the procedure is not as easy now as it was then, 
but permission to enter land can usually be obtained without too much difficulty. 

In the Kwekwe district I was shown how gold deposits have been found with no 
indication on the surface that any mineralization at all was present in the depths of the 
earth. The West family had pioneered the use of the smallest miners of all in 
prospecting for gold - the common white ant, or termite. A sample of an antheap was 
taken and panned in the usual way and the resulting "tail" of heavy minerals was 
examined microscopically for gold, which was often found. The amount of 
infinitesimally small gold flakes was an indication as to whether it was worthwhile to 
sink an exploratory borehole in the vicinity. The story of why these tiny miners 
brought gold to the surface was most interesting. 

Termites need water to survive and also need it to produce saliva to mix with earth to 
produce the antheaps in which their busy lives are led. In the dry season, the only 
source of water is underground so these amazing little blind workers tunnel deep under 
their nests to find water which is sometimes as much as 60 metres below ground level. 
The earth through which they tunnel is all brought to the surface and if it is 
mineralised the microscopic flakes will also be brought to the surface and form part of 
the antheap. Some workers bring earth up and when the water has been reached, others 
bring tiny droplets with them. Truly a fascinating blend of biology and geology. The 
Termite Mine near Kwekwe was discovered by this means and as far as I know is still 
in production. 

I understand that there is a possibility that diamond pipes, overlaid by vast deposits of 
Kalahari sand could be discovered in this manner in the Western parts of 



A friend of mine with no previous interest in prospecting spent all his spare time 
digging up the back yard of his Government quarters in the gold belt near Esigodini 
after he picked up a nugget of pure gold weighing two ounces, but nothing more was 
found. 

If one looks around one can come across signs of ancient mining activities, not only in 
the actual working, all of which have been further exploited, but also in the periphery. 
There are two places in the Esigodini area, one on Komani farm and one at the side of 
the road 3 kilometres away south of Mbalabala where a series of ore grinding mortar 
holes are found in the granite, at a considerable distance from any known gold 
working. Here the miners of pre-history ground their gold ore into powder with round 
rocks that fitted two hands. The pestle rocks eventually wore out and were renewed 
while the mortar depressions were used until they became too big and were then 
abandoned for a new site close by, until eventually the flat rock face looked cratered 
like pictures of the surface of the moon. 

Ancient smelting ovens are also a rare and interesting find and I was puzzled to come 
across one almost on top of a massive granite hill overlooking the Mwanezi river 
many miles from the nearest deposit of iron or any other metal that might have been 
smelted there. Possibly it was sited there for some long -forgotten spiritual or mystical 
reason. The product of that remote oven, designed as usual in the form of the female 
torso, must indeed have been valued considering the hard labour involved in 
processing the ore so far from where it was mined. 
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15. CHIEFS AND COUNCILS 

Local Government was always a very important part of our functions, District 
Commissioners were charged with the fostering and development of African Councils, 
some of which, as Native Councils had been formed as long ago as 1937. Some 
African Councils covered very large areas, including several chiefs' areas, for example 
the Gutu council. Others covered much smaller areas, confined to one chief's area 
each, for example the four councils in the Umzingwane District. It was a tremendous 
achievement and a feather in the cap of a District Commissioner to be instrumental in 
the formation of a council because there was always a great deal of suspicion and even 
hostility to be overcome. I managed to get the Nswazi Council formed and running 
smoothly at Esigodini and also did the groundwork for the formation of the Matobo 
Council, which came into being after I was transferred to Wankie. 

Whilst at Wankie, after numerous meetings, I managed to revive the dormant Wankie 
African Council but in a different form - four separate and autonomous councils, one 
for each chief's area. Opinions differed as to whether it was preferable to have one 
large council or several small ones, but what we did was to follow the wishes of the 
people concerned. 

The new government after independence decreed that there should be one council per 
district come what may, and at the time of writing, plans were under way to combine 
the district councils (covering communal areas) and rural councils (covering 
commercial farming areas). 

The District Commissioner was at first Chairman of the African Councils but this was 
obviously undemocratic even if it got things done faster and the Chairmen were then 
elected from amongst the local ratepayers. The District Commissioner was then made 
President of the councils and assumed a purely advisory role. Most councils had very 
limited funds when compared with the finance available from African Development 
Fund Allocations, but we ensured that no new developments financed by the African 
Development Fund took place unless they were approved by the council. There were 
certain developments such as clinics, meetings halls and administrative offices that 
were the direct responsibility of, and financed by, the councils. In common with many 
other District Commissioners, I designed, quantity surveyed and supervised the 
erection of several buildings especially in the Esigodini area. These included a hall 
and a bottle store for the Mzinyatini Council, and an office block, clinic and 
storerooms for the new Nswazi Council. My designs were always four square and 
unimaginative but sturdy and functional. They were of concrete block under 
corrugated iron and equipped with gutters and a rain water tank, which is a feature 
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which is not sufficiently promoted out in the communal areas. Another scheme which 
should be used more often where the topography allows it, was the channelling of run- 
off water from the smooth granite "dwalas" that occur so frequently in the sandveld. 
Using reject bricks and concrete mortar, a V-shaped line one brick high is laid down 
the slope of the dwala and a reservoir is dug at the base into which the water is 
channelled. Even without lining this reservoir lasts for several weeks after a good 
storm and serves as a domestic supply for neighbouring villages. It has, of course, to 
be fenced to avoid pollution by animals and the water must be boiled before drinking. 
I built one of these in the Matobo Communal area and it was a great success. 

My biggest building project was an F2 secondary school at Esibomvu in the 
Mzinyathini area which was funded as I have explained earlier by the Bulawayo 
Municipality as part of compensation for the Umzingwane Dam. F2 schools were a 
new concept and were intended for those less academically minded pupils who could 
not gain a place in a regular secondary school. They were technically-orientated and 
gave their pupils a sound background in carpentry, metalwork, needlework, cooking 
and agriculture. Ours was only the second such school to be established in the country 
and before we started we went to Msengezi in Mashonaland to examine the first one. 

Our school consisted of eight classrooms including specialist rooms for each practical 
subject and storerooms and headmaster's office. I employed local builders on contract 
and a retired qualified builder as clerk-of-works and in a short time our new school 
was duly opened by the Mayor of Bulawayo. 

It was situated in a 15 hectare block of land and had its own water supply from a good 
borehole. I personally laid the PVC pipeline from the borehole to the reservoir, 
glueing each length of piping to the next one and was very gratified when no leaks 
developed. 

From the reservoir water was reticulated to a vegetable garden and to a cattle watering 
trough. Having listened to Allan Savory's lecture on grazing management, I designed a 
multi-paddock system with fencing radiating from a centre core where the trough was 
placed, in the form of spokes of a wheel. The small herd remained in each paddock for 
only one week before moving to the next paddock. It was supposed to act as an 
example of veld management to the communal farmers of Mzinyatini, but I did not 
remain in the district long enough to see if it was successful. 

Numerous weighty treatises have been written on the role and history of the chiefs and 
their relationships with the people, the government and the councils. I will not attempt 
another treatise but simply state what I saw of chieftainship during my years with the 
government. 
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During the years of the Ndebele kings, Mzilikazi and Lobengula, chiefs were 
appointed as the leaders of regiments and their successors duly followed by the rule of 
primogeniture, father to eldest son of first wife. This was in contrast to the collateral 
succesion of Shona chieftainship where it passed to the "houses" based on the families 
of brothers of the original founder chief - most complicated. 

It was the District Commissioner's duty to recommend the successor to a departed 
chief but he did this only on the recommendation of meetings called by the elders. 
Advice was given when called for or when there was a dispute between opposing 
factors. 

It was necessary to delve very deep into tribal history and chieftainship succession 
disputes which while sometimes most frustrating, were certainly one of the most 
interesting facets of a District Commissioner's job. 

The functions of a chief were governed by custom and by legislation and included the 
important task of allocation of land and stock rights, presiding over tribal courts (civil 
cases only, but later certain minor criminal cases) and being custodian of the tribal 
lore, history and spirits. Prior to independence the Government and the administration 
tried to boost the power and influence of chiefs in an attempt to promote compliance 
with law and order throughout the communal lands. Though in terms of the African 
Affairs Act the District Commissioner was responsible for "assigning lands for huts, 
gardens and grazing grounds" in practice this was left to the chiefs. 

For sixty years, between about 1902 and 1962 all went smoothly along and the power 
of the chiefs was not disputed. In 1964 and 1965 the chiefs unanimously declared their 
support for the efforts of the then government to achieve independence for Southern 
Rhodesia as Northern Rhodesia and Nyasaland had done, and opposed the one man 
one vote policy. Their cry was "let us cut the strings that bind us to Britain and let us 
ignore the voices of the children (politicians) who would dare to go against their 
advice of the elders" (The chiefs). 

As the guerrilla war developed from 1972 onwards, the role of the chiefs became more 
and more difficult. It became obvious that the sympathy of the majority of people in 
the communal areas was with "the boys" (guerrillas). Yet the chiefs were expected to 
side wholeheartedly with the government. If they did so their people branded them as 
sell-outs. If they sided with the people they found themselves in detention. Some 
chiefs disappeared over the border and only returned after independence. Some chiefs 
were murdered. Numerous chiefs were brought for protection into district 
headquarters. Some bravely stuck it out at their homes and were provided with armed 
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militia. Others managed somehow to tread a middle path and declare support for both 
parties as the opportunity arose. Overall, their power and influence declined 
drastically and has never recovered. 



In the period leading up to the installation of the Muzorewa government and final 
independence, certain chiefs became involved directly in politics and formed 
ineffective political parties such as Chief Chirau's Zimbabwe United Peoples 
Organisation and Chief Kayisa's United National Federal Party. Though they won a 
few seats in the Muzorewa election, they were totally defeated in the 1980 election 
which brought ZANU (PF) to power. 

The new government removed the two principal powers of the chiefs - allocation of 
land and stock rights, and the judicial function and left them as custodians of the 
spiritual heritage of the people. They thus became mere figureheads though some 
retained judicial powers as members of community courts and others remain as 
senators. 
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16. THE ADMINISTRATION IN WAR TIME 



The guerrilla war, the first incursions of which commenced in the mid-sixties had a 
profound effect on the District Administration and from the outset, the District 
Commissioners were involved in the civil aspect of trying to maintain services and 
carry on vital development in the face of increasing danger. 
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Possibly the most controversial programme in which District Commissioners were 
involved was the "Protected Village". It was agreed, based on experience gained in 
Malaya and other countries where "terrorist" wars had been fought, that the only way 
to deny the "enemy" access to food, shelter, home comforts and most important, 
information, was to seal the populace off. 



The subject of the Ministry of Internal Affairs' role in the war could be the subject of a 
book in itself, so is beyond the scope of this little work on personal reminiscences. A 
broad description of some of our functions may be of interest. It will avoid where 
possible the identification of individuals all of whom were of course only carrying out 
the duties allocated to them by their superiors. 

As the war spread to all parts of the country, a system of "JOCs" (Joint Operations 
Centres) was set up under the control of the army and accountable to COMOPS 
(Combined Operations). Each major sector of the battleground had a JOC, the first of 
which was JOC Hurricane, based originally at Centenary then at Bindura and 
eventually at Harare. This was responsible for the North East sector, the original 
"sharp end" where the war really started in 1972. Matabeleland had JOC Tangent and 
the other JOCs were established at Gweru (Grapple), Mutare (Repulse) and Masvingo 
(Thrasher). The members of the JOC committees consisted of the Brigadier and his 
Brigade Major, from the army, the Senior Assistant Commissioner of the BSAP 
province, the officer in charge of special branch BSAP, the local Air Force 
representative, a representative from the Ministry of Information's Psychological 
Action department and the Provincial Commissioner. Sub JOCs were set up at various 
points like Wankie, Gwanda and Bulawayo in Matabeleland. Their members consisted 
of district representatives of the same branches of the service and the local District 
Commissioner was our representative. He had to look after the interest of other 
District Commissioners contained in the geographical area of the sub JOC. For 
example, District Commissioner Wankie represented Binga and Lupane, but the 
District Commissioners there were also ex-officio members of the sub JOC and could 
attend as equal members. 

JOC meetings were held every day of the year. The daily "sitrep" (Situation Report) 
was read, while the junior officer pointed out the location of each incident on a large 
scale map. Discussion then followed on the incidents and on any action that was 
necessary from a combined services point of view. Discussion of military tactics and 
planning was not held at these meetings but was the subject, for reasons of security 
and the need to know, of meetings by the armed services concerned. 



The first protected village (PV) was established in the Centenary district, and thence 
the project expanded to the Mazoe district where the entire population of the 
Chiweshe communal area were placed in 23 PVs in a massive operation codenamed 
Op Overload. Shamva district was then "PVed" and later, after the establishment of 
the famous Mukumbura in the Zambesi Valley, on the Mozambique border, the Mount 
Darwin district was done. Plans were made for the whole population of the communal 
areas and African purchase lands to be placed in PVs but fortunately peace came 
before this could be implemented. 

Briefly, PVs consisted of a security fenced area, with access to reliable water supplies, 
into which the people from the surrounding areas were moved, together with their 
possessions and a supply of poles and thatching grass. Each family was given a small 
stand with the assistance of the kraal heads, who ensured that the families in his charge 
were allocated stands in the same general area. The dwellings in the old villages were 
not destroyed but many were burnt when it was found that they were being used by the 
enemy. 

Livestock were brought in and kraaled near the PV. Each day the gates were opened at 
sunrise and closed at sunset and the people streamed out to tend to their fields, herd 
their livestock, gather firewood or go visiting. They were searched and their identities 
recorded on the way out and on their return. No food was allowed to be removed in 
case it fell into the wrong hands. At night the Chiweshe PVs switched on their outward 
facing floodlights and patrols were mounted to ensure no fence cutting took place. It 
was planned to equip all PVs with floodlights in due course but peace came before the 
programme expanded much beyond Chiweshe. 

The disadvantages suffered by the population were many - temporary loss of their old 
homes which deteriorated due to neglect, lack of living room, poor housing, long 
distances to walk to their lands and grazing areas, and the rigours of a disciplined and 
semi-penal existence. Advantages which nobody really appreciated were piped water 
close at hand, school close at hand, medical facilities available in some cases, and 
shops and grinding mills within the perimeter of the village. 

The PVs were staffed entirely by Internal Affairs white national servicemen and black 
security assistants who were volunteers. As the war progressed it became obvious that 
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Internal Affairs would need a vast number of men to staff the PVs and the other 
installations which I shall describe later and so the complex machinery of the 
paramilitary civilian army of Internal Affairs was set up. 

By arrangement with COMOPS a certain number of recruits on call-up were seconded 
to us. They did their initial training at Chikurubi, which we shared with the Prisons 
Department and were then allocated to Provincial Commissioners who in turn 
allocated them to the District Commissioners under their control. A hierarchy of 
training staff with military experience was seconded to us, and promising national 
servicemen were promoted to carry on training and administrative duties at each 
province. A rank structure was formulated with the equivalent of commissioned and 
non-commissioned officers. 

To avoid confusion with the army, they were called "Vedette Officers". Uniforms 
were designed, approved, manufactured and distributed, based on khaki clothing and 
rank flashes. Normal headgear was a khaki floppy hat and NO 1 headgear was a red 
beret. The Internal Affairs national service symbol was based on the "oliphant" a 
stylised powder horn. 

Regular Internal Affairs staff when on paramilitary duty also wore the same type of 
uniform and all ranks, right up to the Secretary for Internal Affairs were permitted to 
wear uniform. As a Provincial Commissioner I never wore uniform as I wished to 
preserve my civilian image. 

District Commissioners and Provincial Commissioners were in charge of hundreds of 
men and their rank structure and the number of men under them equated to a certain 
extent with that of the army: 

Provincial Commissioner Brigadier District Commissioner Colonel Assistant District 
Commissioner Lt Colonel Senior District Officer Major District Officer Captain 
Assistant District Officer Lieutenant Senior Cadet Second Lieutenant 

Apart from the protected village, there were some unfenced consolidated villages and 
numerous protected sub offices. 

In each Protected Village and Consolidated Village there was a "keep" or fortified 
strong point which was the administrative centre and which contained barracks for the 
district security assistants (DSAs) and living quarters and an office and armoury for 
the vedettes or cadets in charge. All were equipped with radio communications. Each 
was supposed to have a vehicle but not all did. 
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Numerous protected suboffices (PSOs) were established at strategic points within the 
communal lands. They were similar to the "keep" in the PVs but were designed for the 
purpose of maintaining administration within the area and the staff carried out regular 
armed patrols to show the flag and try to maintain some semblance of administration 
and development. 

It was terribly sad for District Commissioners and their staff to see the collapse of 
services in the communal areas - schools burnt down, clinics abandoned, the dipping 
tanks destroyed and road work neglected and at least in the area of influence of the 
PSOs, some attempt could be made to revive these services. 

When the Internal Affairs national service unit (Intaf) was set up we were armed with 
.303 rifles but gradually we were equipped with more modern weapons and towards 
the end of the war 90% of staff were armed with 7.62 mm self loading rifles. In an 
attempt to bolster the morale of the men who still had .303s an interesting 
demonstration was set up from time to time to try to show the firepower of a .303 
compared with a 7.62. 200 litre drums were filled with water, placed on blocks and 
deliberate shots were fired at them with an AK47 captured from the enemy, an FN 
7.62 and a .303. The drum did not move when hit with an AK bullet, shivered when 
hit with an FN bullet and jumped clean off its blocks when the good old .303 bullet 
struck. Very impressive for our staff and for the populace who gathered to watch. 

The keeps were also in time equipped with machine guns, flares and mortars. The 
deterrent worked well and few were attacked with any degree of enthusiasm and none 
were overrun. 

Our vehicles were mainly mine-proofed Landrovers but there was a fair number of the 
strange custom built armoured vehicles such as the Leopard, built on a Volkswagen 
chassis, the Rhino, a converted Landrover, and the Puma, built on an Isuzu 7 tonne 
chassis. Our staff designed a fair number of black powder cannons of all sorts of 
shapes and sizes ranging from a four inch monster on wheels to a 1.5 inch vehicle 
mounted model. All were designed to fire electrically and they were loaded with bits 
and pieces of scrap metal. The effect was terrifying to the onlooker, although I cannot 
recall any of the enemy actually being killed or wounded by these fearsome weapons. I 
am sure they were a most effective deterrent. 

In time, all the vehicles were equipped with two way radios and as we were instructed 
in sensitive areas always to travel in convoy, we felt reasonably secure but 
unfortunately we suffered casualties mainly from vehicle ambushes and many fine 
young administrators and national servicemen were killed or wounded. The hardest 
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part of any officer's job is to inform the next of kin of the loss of a loved one and this 
dreadful task fell on my shoulders twice. 



Our Intaf unit was an arm of the armed forces in every way except that we were part of 
a civilian ministry, but when the time came for disbandment and the armed forces 
were offered greater monetary rewards in the so called "incentive scheme" to stay, 
which was in effect an inducement to take early retirement, we were treated just like 
any other civilian ministry which took no direct part in the was at all. Many and bitter 
were the recriminations against the Government, but to no avail. 

Part of the Intaf war effort was the formation of the Administration Reinforcement 
Units (ARU) which were stationed one in each province. They were the elite 
commandos of Intaf, better trained, better armed with adequate transport and radio 
communications. They were 50 to 60 strong and were sent by the Provincial 
Commissioner (who had to obtain approval of the Secretary of Internal Affairs who 
took a special interest in the work of the ARUs) to those districts where it was 
considered that special attention should be given to the restoration of any particular 
facet of the administration. Thus they were instrumental in restoring the dipping 
service in some places, assisting in the collection of dip fees and council rates, the 
repair of vital portions of road by providing protection and generally showing the flag 
of government and Intaf. They were successful in contacts with the enemy on a few 
occasions and were well thought of at JOC meetings. 

In recognition of the unique role of the district assistants, a special medal was struck 
for those who had served over six months in an operational area - the District Service 
Medal. Government also decreed that the regulars and the national servicemen of Intaf 
should be recognised together with their service counterparts and we were awarded the 
General Service Medal. 

The new government of Prime Minister Mugabe also agreed that we should be 
awarded the Independence Medal. 

In many ways we were the forgotten and neglected fourth quarter of the armed 
services (after the army, the airforce and the police) and the public did not realise that 
our boys too needed their goody bags and comforts like the troopies. However, the 
wives of Intaf got together and saw to it that they were not neglected. They baked, 
sewed and knitted, scrounged vast numbers of oranges and other little luxuries and 
sent regular parcels to all the boys, black and white. 

One Christmas day my wife and I together with our four teenage children, set forth in 
an armoured Leopard and visited all the keeps in the PVs of the Shamva District. At 
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that time, Christmas 1975, the number of guerrillas known to be in the operational 
area was down to its lowest level since the start of the troubles, otherwise I would not 
have taken the risk. It did the staff morale a lot of good to see that the Provincial 
Commissioner was thinking of them on Christmas Day and that he had even brought 
his wife and children (including two attractive daughters!) to see them. 



Intaf wives did a wonderful job during the war, not to mention in peacetime. Without 
their presence on station their husbands' morale would have been considerably lower. 
In remote stations like Tsholotsho, Lupane and Nkayi which were barricaded armed 
camps, they had to make their own amusements, care for their children and invariably 
wait anxiously for their husbands to come home from patrol. They had to learn to use 
firearms and operate radios. When they came into town for groceries they drove in 
armed, and risked their lives. Whenever possible we tried to fly them in and out, 
especially when children came home or returned to boarding school. 

Intaf accumulated quite an impressive squadron of aircraft including a beautiful twin 
engined Cessna 420. The remainder of the aircraft were single engined Cessnas, 
mainly 172, 182 and 206, accomodating 3 to 5 passengers. The air wing had been 
started long before the war with one aircraft and the fleet had gradually grown. 
Initially they were used for flights over the districts so that the District Commissioner 
and his staff could more efficiently plan development such as roads, dip tanks and 
especially soil conservation. Members of the tribal land authorities were also taken up 
to see for themselves the ravages of soil erosion. As the war intensified the aircraft 
became more and more useful and clocked up many thousands of hours. After the 
enemy started its use of heat seeking surface to air missiles, the Intaf fleet was painted 
a dull dark green colour in common with the Viscounts of Air Rhodesia. One of our 
aircraft was blown up by a mine on an airfield and one was shot down but the pilot, 
wounded though he was, managed to make a successful forced landing and survived to 
fly again. 

Aircraft were used for conveying staff from their isolated keeps to district 
headquarters, although we continued to use ground transport for the majority of the 
journeys. The aircraft were also used for propaganda pamphlet drops and even for 
reconnaissance purposes from time to time. The ultimate ambition of Secretary for 
Internal Affairs, Don Yardley, was an aircraft for each district but we never got 
beyond 13 for the 51 districts. It was Don Yardley who initiated the pilot - training 
scheme for certain District Commissioners and Provincial Commissioners. I never 
found out exactly how he chose his trainee pilots but a privileged few received 
training and managed to get their private pilot's licences. They were then able to fly 
themselves about their provinces or districts, thus releasing the professional pilots for 
other purposes. However, the acquisition of hours is very important for young 
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professional pilots seeking to attain their commercial pilot's licences and an official 
complaint was made that the newly licensed amateur pilots were preventing them from 
accumulating their hours. Thereafter our amateurs were only permitted to fly if a 
professional pilot was not available. 



17. THE END OF AN ERA 

Most of us thoroughly enjoyed our life in the bush stations though there were a few 
who moaned incessantly. There was little sympathy for them because it was felt that 
they should not have joined Intaf knowing they were going to spend most of their life 
in the bush. The moaning wives were a problem too - they hadn't chosen a lonely 
existence but tolerated it out of love for their husbands. I was very lucky in that my 
wife, Judy, despite having grown up in the big city of Durban, took at once to small 
town life. 



We started our married life in Gwanda in the Matabeleland South province and Judy 
had to get used to my frequent absences on patrol, absences which in some cases, as I 
have described earlier, were protracted by hunting trips, canoe safaris and such like. 
She was very tolerant but became a little impatient when I had to leave her at home on 
the frequent occasions when I had to take stock or take the minutes at meetings of the 
Gwanda club. However, our social life revolved around our club and our circle of 
young married friends. We played tennis every Saturday and on Saturday evenings we 
used to gather at the Mount Cazalet Hotel for the weekly film. Our two babies slept in 
the back of the station wagon parked outside the hotel, as did the children of other 
young couples and there was never any trouble -just imagine doing that now! 

After four and a half very happy years at Gwanda where I was Assistant Native 
Commissioner we were transferred at very short notice to Gutu, 100 kilometres from 
Masvingo. What a traumatic experience one's first transfer is! When I was a bachelor I 
was transferred many times, and just used to rail my bed, chair, radiogram, trunk and 
suitcase to the place where I was going, mount my motor cycle and go. As a family 
man, things were very different, as anyone who has undergone a transfer will know. 

After two years at Gutu we planned our first really long leave of three months, and 
made all the arrangements. One day the Chief Native Commissioner Mr S E Morris 
visited the station and in the absence of the Native Commissioner we entertained him 
to lunch. Stan Morris was a most impressive character, almost God to a young 
Assistant Native Commissioner. Almost his first words to me were predictably "How 
are you, Hemans?" My reply equally predictable was "Fine thank you, Sir". His next 
words were totally unpredictable and most upsetting, "Well, if you are fine, you don't 
need your leave. I'm cancelling it and transferring you to Karoi as Acting Native 
Commissioner". After the initial shock, we still managed to feed him and 
compromised on one month's leave before transfer. 
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The long haul from Gutu to Karoi, now with three babies, was marked by the frequent 
escapes of our little flock of muscovy ducks from their cardboard box in which we had 
tried to secure them. By the time we reached Karoi the car was filled with floating 
feathers and we were all liberally spotted with evil smelling ordure. 
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same and except where the house had not been occupied for some time, we moved 
into a reasonably tended garden. 



The Native Commissioner of Urungwe District had since the establishment of the 
administration there, been stationed at Miami, a tiny village in the centre of the mica, 
graphite and other small mines in the pegmatite belt. With the development of the post 
war farming boom and the construction of the main road from Salisbury to Kariba, it 
had been decided to move the administration centre to Karoi. The last incumbent of 
the post had refused to move from Miami to Karoi and had been sent to Head Office 
for his sins while I was sent as Acting Native Commissioner. We moved into a brand 
new house in a bare piece of ground. It was wired for electricity but to our 
disappointment, after two years of gas and paraffin lighting and a wood stove and 
geyser at Gutu, we found we had to use the same at Karoi, and the kitchen was tiny 
and stinking hot when the Dover stove (not so welcome) was at full blast. 

However, there is an element of romance in the ritual of lighting the lamps in the 
evening, specially when one had plenty of time. It was not quite so pleasant coming 
home late and groping around in the dark for the candles and matches preparatory to 
the lighting of various Tilly, Aladdin, Optimus and Cadac lamps, which, we had 
accumulated. We were seldom without hot water and were quite happy with our good 
old Rhodesian boiler based on a 44 gallon drum and lots of firewood. 

In the smaller towns we always had the privilege of convict labour. In Gwanda and 
Wankie it was on an occasional basis, but in Karoi, Gutu and Essexvale it was on the 
basis of one or more men regularly every day. Even on Sundays they used to come and 
light the fire. Old colonial phraseology described the convicts as "bandits" and the 
trusted ones were allowed as garden workers to the staff and known as "tame bandits". 

At Gutu our "tame bandits" used to arrive and light the boiler fire as early as 3 a.m. 
One amazing character had been convicted of culpable homicide in that he had beaten 
his wife who had unfortunately succumbed to the assault. Witnesses had stated that as 
he was beating her, he shouted "Maringeringe - who is he?" but no-one ever knew who 
Maringeringe was. He was a very happy worker, loved our children and wanted to 
work permanently for us when he had served his sentence. Unfortunately we could not 
accommodate him. 

In Karoi we had the task of transforming the bare msasa sandveld into a garden and 
managed very well in the year that we were there. We prided ourselves on the gardens 
we made wherever we were stationed. Most District Commissioners and staff did the 



Even at Wankie where the District Commissioner's house occupied the highest point 
on Government Hill, we managed to maintain a good and interesting garden, based on 
many terraces, and in that inhospitable soil we grew the largest tomato I have ever 
seen - it weighted over one kilogram. 

Our transfer from Karoi was really quite spectacular. Apart from the pantechnicon, our 
convoy consisted of Judy's little Lloyd sedan (who had heard of a Lloyd? It was 
produced by the now defunct Borgward group in Germany and had a 600c. c. aircooled 
engine), my Opel Car-a-van and towed behind that was a large wooden cabin cruiser 
that I had brought for use on Lake Kariba. We by now had four children, so the baby 
in his pram and a little boy who travelled most of the way balanced on his head with 
his feet waving in the air, and a nurse maid, together with the dog and the parrot in her 
cage, went in the Opel and Judy and the two girls and the cat travelled in the Lloyd. 
As I had the baby in my car, I had to stop every few hours and hand him over to his 
mother to be fed. A flock of ducks and a flock of hens travelled in the cabin cruiser. 

When we finally arrived in Essexvale we found a bonus two eggs on the straw which 
we had placed on the cabin floor. 

That boat was not a very good buy because it had an 18hp outboard which was grossly 
underpowered for the task. Furthermore, it developed woodrot and finally a group of 
four children aged between three months and seven years do not consider a day out on 
Kariba as the world's greatest entertainment. I eventually sold it for 165, retained the 
engine and bought a little open runabout which could plane with a reasonable load and 
with which we had great fun on the dams around Essexvale, at Kafusi and on the 
Zambezi. 

Internal Affairs and the BSA Police have always worked very closely together and the 
spirit of teamwork was admirable. There were the odd personality clashes as is 
unavoidable in any situation but on the whole, the co-operation was first-class. 

My only real clash with a policeman, apart from the cut and thrust of debate during 
JOC meeting, was when I was a very junior magistrate and the member-in-charge BSA 
Police Belingwe, not liking my having found one of his alleged criminals not guilty in 
court and discharging him, telephoned me afterwards to complain that I should have 
found him guilty. He received little sympathy from me and then had the temerity to 
complain to my District Commissioner from whom he also received short shrift. 
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My farewell party at the Belingwe Hotel was a memorable affair. After speeches and a 
presentation of £9, with which I was most impressed as it represented nearly a whole 
month's net salary, we celebrated in fine style until the early hours of the morning after 
which I found my way home to the cadet's mess and falling into bed, went out like a 
light. 

I was awakened by a rhythmic heavy thudding noise and groaning my way to the 
lounge saw two figures outside in the pale moonlight wielding a gum-pole as a 
battering ram against the wall. I staggered outside to try to put a stop to the 
proceedings, and found that the offenders were my two good friends from the BSA 
Police single quarters. I asked them what the .... they thought they were doing and 
received the very reasonable reply in the circumstances - "We are trying to knock a 
hole in your wall". 

Thud. Thud. 

"Why are you trying to knock a hole in my wall?" "We thought it would be a good 
idea." "Well, please don't do it here, because just inside from where you are operating 
is my radiogram and I don't want that to be damaged" "Well, where can we do it?" 
"Come over to the garage here and knock a hole in that" and I led them over to the 
garage where I left them wielding their battering ram and fell back into bed. The next 
morning there was a remarkably neat hole in the garage wall and the yellow Fargo 
vanette of the BSA Police Belingwe was found just down the road in the ditch with a 
brick-stained gum-pole in the back. I didn't hear the result of any enquiry that might 
have taken place because I was off the next day on transfer to Gwanda. Both lads went 
on to become very senior officers in the force. 

Another wild character at Belingwe used to get up to all sorts of pranks. He is known 
to have ridden his horse up the steps and onto the verandah of the Belingwe Hotel and 
one memorable occasion rode his BSA 500 side-valve motorcycle up and down the 
first-floor corridor of that establishment. 

The police at Tuli, about as remote an outpost as existed in those days, were entitled to 
shoot for the pot and their orderlies became proficient in the cooking of venison. The 
surplus meat was, of course, stored in the paraffin refrigerator (These, when they 
worked, were very efficient, but were prone to all sorts of problems. The solution was 
usually to empty them and then turn them upside down for a few hours. Thereafter 
they were refilled, the wick was lit and away they went again.) 

However, on one occasion there was a mysterious sudden death in the area and 
poisoning was suspected. The Government Medical Officer was sent for by radio and 
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performed an autopsy. He found nothing but decided to keep the victim's liver as 
certain poisons lodge there and can be traced by laboratory tests. He instructed the 
police to keep the liver overnight in the refrigerator and take it into Gwanda the next 
morning while he continued with some other work elsewhere in the district. 

The cook, as was his practise, made up his own mind on what meals to prepare and 
served a very normal breakfast of impala liver and bacon the next morning. After 
breakfast one young trooper prepared himself for the journey to Gwanda and last of all 
went to the fridge to get the suspected murder victim's liver for the laboratory. He 
could not find it anywhere and asked the cook where it was. I need not recount the rest 
of this story - suffice to say that the breakfast that had gone down came up again much 
faster and there was no trip to Gwanda, only a most embarrassing radio conversation 
to explain the absence of Exhibit "A"! 

It was with a heavy heart that I decided to accept the offer of early retirement at the 
end of 1981. This privilege had been included in the agreements leading up to the 
independence constitution. Though no white District or Provincial Commissioner had 
been forced to retire, all District Commissioners were to be moved into provincial 
headquarters to be "advisors" to the new black District Administrators, and the writing 
was on the wall that all white Provincial Commissioners were to be removed from 
their provinces and placed in Head Office in Harare, where a minor job awaited them. 
This was not acceptable to the vast majority and it was thus that on 31st December 
1981 I bade farewell to my colleagues. I do not blame the new Government in any 
way, because it was obvious to all that a white administration would be seen as a 
colonial anachronism out in the districts. 

The black District Administrators were selected from applicants with certain 
qualifications and experience and after a period of training were sent to work with 
their white counterparts for a few months, then back for more training and they were 
finally allocated to their districts where the majority of them have settled down 
remarkably well considering the very short experience they had compared with the 
long years we had under experienced District Commissioners, slowly working our way 
up the ladder. 

If the present trend continues and the Zimbabwe government adheres to and is able to 
enforce its policy of strict conservation of natural resources and population 
stabilisation, there is a future for the communal areas. 

It is encouraging to hear men and women in positions of authority explaining that 
defiance of government conservation measures was formerly a part of the struggle for 
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independence but that now good conservation constitutes the struggle for survival. Let 
us hope that their message is heeded. 
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